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OCTOBER, 1887. 


THE CONTINUANCE OF DEMOCRATIC RULE. 


In undertaking to state some of the reasons why the Demo- 
cratic party should be continued in power, it is necessary, in the 
first instance, to call attention to the difference of opinion between 
the two existing parties concerning the nature and extent of the 
federal ower under the Constitution, because it is manifest that 
their administration of public affairs must be greatly influenced 
by thei respective views upon this fundamental question. This 
difference of opinion has existed continuously since the organiza- 
tion of the government, and has always constituted, as it still 
does, the most clearly defined line of separation between politi- 
cal parties in this country. It would have been reasonable to 
suppose that after nearly a hundred years of practical admin- 
istration of the government under the Constitution, after re- 
peatec decisions of the question by the highest judicial tribu- 
nals, and after the thorough and able discussions that have 
taken place at every stage of the controversy, the relations be- 
tween the several States and their people and the Government of 
the United States would be well understood, and their separate 
rights and powers fully recognized by all parties. Such, how- 
ever, + not the case. In theory and practice the Republican 
party of to-day is more extravagant in its assertion of what it 
calls “national authority” than its Federalist progenitor was a 

9 
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century ago. During the short period between the close of the 
war and the year 1875, while it controlled the legislation in Con- 
gress, it passed a greater number of unconstitutional enactments 
than can be found in all the remainder of our legislative history. 
But it was not in Congress alone that this dangerous tendency 
toward the concentration and arbitrary exercise of power was 
exhibited. The executive department, in all its branches, was 
equally indifferent to the limitations imposed upon it by the Con- 
stitution and laws, and the President was rapidly becoming what 
Patrick Henry predicted he would be, “an American king.” So 
arrogant and intolerant was this spirit of encroachment upon the 
reserved rights of the States and people, that the conservative 
elements in the country spontaneously combined to resist it, and 
the consequence was that since the fourth day of March, 1875, 
but one Republican House of Representatives has met at Wash- 
ington, and in 1876 a large majority of the popular vote was cast 
for the Democratic candidates for President and Vice-President. 
It is, perhaps, not going too far to say that if the Republican 
party had not been deprived of power in the popular branch of 
the legislative department, and if the warning of 1876 had not 
been given by the people, our federative system of government 
would have been by this time substantially overthrown, and the 
right of local self-government, which lies at the very foundation 
of our free institutions, would have been confined to the narrow- 
est possible limits. 

It is an indisputable historical fact that the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted and the Union formed under it by 
the people of the several States, each political community acting 
separately and independently of all others, through its own State 
organization. Itis equally undeniable that the government thus 
created by the people of the several States was one of defined and 
limited powers, and that all powers not delegated to it, nor pro- 
hibited to the States, were, in the language of the Constitution 
itself, “reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people.” 


This brief statement comprehends the whole Democratic theory 
of constitutional government in this country, and it must be evi- 
dent to every one who seriously reflects upon the subject that it 
is the only theory upon which the orderly and harmonious exer- 
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cise of State and federal authority over the same territory and 
people can be permanently maintained. Conflicts of authority 
necessarily produce dissension and strife, and it is therefore es- 
sential to the repose of the country that the division of power be- 
tween the State and federal governments shall be scrupulously 
observed by the party in control of the administration. The im- 
portance of such a policy was never greater or more apparent 
than now. After a long period of uncertainty and unrest the 
whole country has finally adjusted itself to the new conditions 
imposed by the war, and all that appears to be needed to insure 
an era of great industrial and commercial prosperity is a con- 
tinued assurance that political and sectional controversies will 
not be permitted to disturb the pursuits of the people. The 
present Democratic administration, instead of depressing business 
and arresting the development of our resources, as was predicted, 
has inspired a feeling of confidence and security that did not 
exist before for more than a quarter of a century, and in every 
part of the Union, but more especially in the South, capital has 
been invested, commercial relations have been established, and 
large enterprises have been projected upon the faith that no fur- 


ther harsh or extraordinary political measures would be adopted 
or attempted. 

Unless all the present indications are deceptive, the return 
of the Republican party to power would be immediately followed 
by the introduction of propositions still further to extend the 
supervision of the federal authorities over the local and domestic 


affairs of the people, and by an unnecessary and hurtful re- 
agitation of race and sectional questions which have already 
been settled upon the precise terms dictated by itself. Having 
demonstrated its incapacity to deal with the subject by attempt- 
ing the political and social reconstruction of the southern States 
upon the irrational theory that the people who had been slaves 
all their lives, and who were totally ignorant of the character of 
our institutions, were the best guardians of our liberties, it now 
complains that the newly enfranchised race does not exercise the 
power conferred upon it; and upon this provocation the country 
is threatened with a renewal of the strife which all patriotic citi- 
zens had hoped was ended forever. Very little, if any, direct 
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evidence is produced to prove that the colored vote in the South 
is improperly suppressed or controlled, but the returns of State 
and congressional elections are exhibited, showing that only a 
small proportion of the total vote in the State or district was 
actually cast, and then it is assumed, without other testimony, 
that violence or intimidation has prevented the negro from exer- 
cising the right of suffrage. But, unfortunately for the agita- 
tors, the figures they produce show conclusively that thousands 
of white Democrats failed to vote at the same elections, and 
their absence from the polls must also be accounted for. The 
truth is, that the failure of both races to vote is attributable to 
the same causes, and unless the Republican party is prepared to 
adopt compulsory suffrage, it will find its efforts to remove the 
present ground of complaint as fruitless as its original attempt 
to secure permanent ascendency in the South by enfranchising 
the negro. 

That there are individual and isolated cases of unlawful 
interference, by both races, with the right of suffrage in the 
South, is doubtless true, but the statement is true of other parts 
of the country as well; and in fact, if half the accusations made 
by the public press are well founded, the voter is much less free 
from coercive and corrupting influences in the great centers of 
population and business in the North than he is anywhere south 
of the Potomac and Ohio. The Democratic party is as com- 
petent and as willing to punish these crimes against the purity 
and independence of the ballot as the Republican party is, not- 
withstanding the latter’s boast of superiority in morality and 
patriotism. The right of the negro to vote is secured by a con- 
stitutional provision which prohibits discrimination against him 
on account of his race or color, and in every Democratic State 
the free exercise of this right is protected by the same statutes 
that apply to the white citizen. It cannot be asserted, or at 
least it cannot be proved, that these statutes are not impartially 
enforced by the courts and juries in Democratic communities; 


nor can it be shown that there exists anywhere a purpose to 
abridge the right of suffrage, either by a change of the Constitu- 
tion or a repeal of the existing laws upon the subject. 

For ten years after the close of the war the Republican party 
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had undisputed control of the federal government in all its de- 
partments, and during that period it not only failed to make 
necessary reforms in the public service or to legislate for the 
promotion of the general welfare, but it criminally neglected the 
material interests of the masses of the people, and, in its anxiety 
to win the applause and support of aggregated capital, it laid the 
foundation for many new abuses which have since grown to 
alarming proportions. It virtually destroyed the American navy 
and merchant marine. It squandered the public lands by un- 
necessary and excessive grants to corporations, and by permitting 
large and valuable tracts to be appropriated by syndicates of 
speculators; and it wasted the public money by a loose and ex- 
travagant system of expenditures which has no parallel in our 
history. It maintained an unequal system of taxation, for the 
avowed purpose of obstructing international exchanges, and at 
the same time, with glaring inconsistency, it paid subsidies out 
of the public treasury to encourage foreign commerce. It em- 
ployed the military power to control elections by the people, and 
to overawe the tribunals appointed by law to make the returns. It 
established and abolished courts and commissions, and increased 
or diminished their jurisdictions to meet political emergencies ; 
and, under the decisions and awards of these temporary and irre- 
sponsible tribunals, it paid many millions of dollars out of the 
public treasury on claims of at least doubtful validity, held by 
people living in a part of the country where Republican votes 
were sorely needed. Up to the last moment of its supremacy, it 
habitually used official power for partisan purposes, and made its 
placemen an organized body of political serfs, every one of whom 
was compelled by the inexorable law of the party to contribute 
his money and his personal services whenever demanded. 

It is not proposed here to attempt an enumeration of all the 
obnoxious measures and arbitrary practices of the Republican 
party while in power, but simply to mention a few, for the pur- 
pose of indicating the spirit in which it conducted public affairs. 
It has left the country a legacy of bad laws and vicious methods 
of administration which it will take many years of earnest labor 
to correct, and it is evident that this task can be best performed 
by those who have no personal or political responsibility for the 
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evils that are to be remedied. The reconstruction of the navy 
and the restoration of the merchant marine are not likely to be 
accomplished by a continuation of the same policy which reduced 
them to their present condition; nor is it probable that such a 
reformation of the civil service as will make it thoroughly hon- 
est and effective, and place official responsibility above partisan 


obligations, can or will be effected by the same political party 


which persistently pursued the course that made reform necessary. 
It would be an act of folly to intrust the preservation of the 
public domain to the same men who, when they had the power, 
despoiled this great heritage of the people. The same influences 
which surrounded and controlled them then surround and control 
them now, and will continue to do so. 

Few questions of purely internal policy are of greater or more 
immediate importance to the people than those which relate di- 
rectly or indirectly to the public lands, These questions are of 
supreme importance to that large number of our citizens who are 
without other means than the wages of their labor, and who are 
struggling to secure homes for themselves and families. Unless 
the comparatively small quantity of arable land now left in the 
hands of the government is carefully protected against the en- 
croachments of mere speculators and the fraudulent evasions of 
the law which have already resulted in the acquisition of many 
millions of acres, the time is not far distant when it will be im- 
possible for the surplus laborers in the older communities to 
secure cheap homes in the West; and then we shall begin to ex- 
perience, in a worse form than ever heretofore, those social and 
political evils which naturally spring from dense and idle popula- 
tions. The situation imperatively demands the careful revision 
aud strict enforcement of the laws relating to the disposition of 
the public domain, so that speculation and fraud may be pre- 
vented or punished, and cheap homes and good titles guaranteed 
to the honest settler; the reclamation of lands illegally occupied 
or claimed by individuals and corporations, foreign and domestic ; 
the just and speedy settlement of all matters in dispute between 
the government and the subsidized railroad companies; the en- 
actment and rigid enforcement of laws to compel corporations to 
take patents for all the lands actually and legally earned by them 
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under grants from the government, so that they may be subject 
to taxation by the States and Territories in which they are 
situated ; and, finally, the adoption of a just and enlightened 
policy for the civilization and government of the Indians within 
our jurisdiction, in order that all the substantial rights of these 
dependent people may be amply protected without unnecessarily 
retarding the development of our new States and T'erritories, 
Much has already been done during the present administration 
to reclaim lands conditionally granted to railroad and other cor- 
porations, to annul fraudulent entries, to prevent unlawful in- 
closures, and to protect the timber and minerals upon the public 
domain; but the work is still incomplete, and it will require ad- 
ditional legislation and constant vigilance upon the part of those 
charged with the administration of the laws, to prevent the im- 
proper appropriation of a large part of the most valuable ter- 
ritory belonging to the government. In order to do this the 
co-operation of the legislative and executive departments is ab- 
solutely necessary, and past experience has shown that this co- 
operation, except to a limited extent, could not be secured until 
after a Democratic administration was inaugurated. The founda- 
tions of the existing system, under which immense landed estates 
have been acquired by foreign and domestic corporations and 
syndicates, were laid by the Republican party, and the fraudulent 
practices which have despoiled the public domain of its most 
fertile and valuable sections were begun and continued while 
Republican officials alone were charged with the duty of enfore- 
ing the laws and protecting the interests of the government and 
people. Even now, when the magnitude of the evil is almost 
universally recognized, and the demand for immediate reform is 
urgently pressed by the homeless labor of the country, the Re- 
publican Senate either refuses to act at all or proceeds slowly and 
reluctantly to the consideration of the subject. On the other 
hand, the Democratic House has been earnest and active in its 
efforts to secure such changes in the laws as will dedicate the 
public lands to actual settlers under the Homestead Law, and has 
even gone so far as to amend its rules in order to give such 
measures preference over other business, It has passed bills 
forfeiting and restoring to the government, for the benefit of 
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actual settlers, more than one hundred million acres of land, only 
a part of which has been concurred in by the Senate; and it has 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill to repeal the Timber Cult- 
ure, Preemption, and Desert Land laws, under which most of the 
great frauds were committed. The course of the Interior Depart- 
ment, under the direction of a Democratic Secretary and Com- 
missioner of the Land Office, is familiar to the country, and need 
not be commented upon here. It has been uniformly in the in- 
terest of a faithful and honest administration of the law in a 
spirit of friendship for the bona fide settler and claimant, and 
hostility to the fraudulent adventurer and speculator. In view 
of what has actually occurred in the past, and considering the 
present attitudes of the two parties with reference to the subject, 
there is scarcely room for a doubt as to which one of them would 
be the safest custodian of the public interests, and the most likely 
to protect the honest claim of the humble citizen against the 
predatory schemes of organized capital and political influence. 
Another most important subject demanding immediate at- 
tention is the reduction of the revenue and taxation. The in- 
justice and impolicy of maintaining a revenue system which 
compels the people to pay annually into the public treasury a 
hundred million dollars more than is actually needed by the 
government, are too apparent to require argument. The un- 
necessary abstraction of this enormous sum from the earnings 
of the people, who really need it in the prosecution of their busi- 
ness, is a crime which cannot be justified or excused upon any 
grounds of expediency whatever, and it is evident that it cannot 
be much longer continued without producing consequences of 
the most serious character. But if there were no other reason, 
the fact that a large surplus in the treasury constitutes the most 
dangerous corruption fund that can possibly menace the integ- 
rity of legislation, would alone be sufficient to show the necessity 
for an immediate reduction of the revenue. Already vast 
schemes of spoliation are being devised and advocated, partly 
for the avowed purpose of preventing a reduction of taxation, 
and partly upon the ground that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment, as the paternal guardian of the people, to dispense bounties 
and charities to certain classes of its citizens and certain kinds 
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of industrial and commercial enterprises. Some propose to pur- 
chase and operate all the railroads, telegraphs, steam vessels, and 
other means of transportation and communication, at an expense 
of thousands of millions; some want the general government to 
pay a part or the whole of the cost of education in the several 
States; some want to grant bounties and subsidies to sugar 
growers and owners of steamship lines, as if they were engaged 
in more meritorious occupations than the people who produce 
corn and wheat, or who are employed in other industrial pur- 
suits ; some want to increase the pensions already allowed, and 
grant additional ones, to the deserving and undeserving alike; 
some want the government to loan money to the people to start 
in business or pay their debts; and one gentleman at least, who 
may be supposed to speak for a considerable number of his party 
associates, advocates the erection of a public building in every 
city having a population of twenty thousand—not because there 
is any necessity for it, but simply in order “to have continually 
before the people a visible testimonial to the existence of the 
national government.” These are only a few samples of the 


selfish and extravagant projects which an overflowing treasury 
has developed, but they are enough to show the danger of longer 
delay in the consideration of this subject. 


The only debatable question is, in what manner shall the 
revenue and taxation be reduced? Upon this question the two 
political parties are divided, although there are some Republi- 
cans who are inclined to take the Democratic view and some 
Democrats who favor the Republican policy. It is clear that it 
is possible to reduce the revenue without reducing taxation, and 
equally clear that it is possible to reduce taxation to a certain 
extent without reducing the revenue. The rates of taxation 
upon imported goods might be made so high that all importa- 
tions would cease, and the government would thus be prevented 
from collecting any revenue whatever from that source; but this 
would not diminish taxation upon the people. On the contrary, 
it would greatly increase their burdens; but they would be com- 
pelled to pay the whole tribute to the domestic producer of the 
dutiable goods, instead of paying a part of it to the govern- 
ment, as they do now; and, besides this, it would be neces- 
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sary for the government to increase taxation in other forma in 
order to pros ide for ita own support, If, on the other hand, all 
duties which are now wholly or partially prohibitory should be 
reduced to that precise rate which would enable the Importer to 
pay them, and still compete on equal terms with the domestic 
producer, taxation would be diminished, but the amount of 
revenue would be increased, To reduce both revenue and taxa- 
tion at the same time is the problem now presented, and the 
true Democratic solution is to abolish, as far as practicable, the 
taxes on the actual necessaries of life and on the raw materials 
used in their production, and to revise, simplify, and, in proper 
cases, reduce the duties on the other articles embraced in the 
tariff schedules. The prime objects should be to provide a suf- 
ficient revenue for the support of the government, at the least 
possible expense and inconvenience to the people who pay the 
taxes, and to impose the heaviest burdens upon those who are 
able to indulge in the use of luxuries rather than upon those 


who consume only the common necessaries of life. The Republi- 


can solution is, to repeal all the internal taxes upon whisky, 
beer, and manufactured tobacco, and retain a high rate of taxa- 
tion on the food and fuel and clothing of the people, and on the 
building materials, implements of labor, medicines, and other 
articles that are indispensable in the support of their families and 
the prosecution of their business. It will be seen that the dif- 
ference between the two parties on this question is radical, and 
irreconcilable upon any common principle, and hence, if there 
is an adjustment at any time before the Democratic party secures 
complete control in Congress, it must be the result of compromise 
and concession. But no matter what form the proposed adjust 
ment may assume, the question whether whisky, beer, and to- 
bacco shall be made free, and food, fuel, clothing, and other ar- 
ticles of necessity subjected to a heavy tax, will necessarily be 
involved ; and on this question the Democratic party represents 
the real interests of the people and the true economic principle. 
Very little tax is paid under the internal revenue laws, as they 
now exist, except by those who voluntarily use distilled spirits, 
beer, tobacco, snuff, or cigars. These are not necessaries of life, 
but injurious luxuries, the use of which could be beneficially dis- 
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pensed with, and it is diffleult to see why they are not the most 
proper subjects for taxation that could be selected, Besides this, 
the whole amount of the tax under thease laws, leas the inconsider- 
able cost of collection, is paid into the public treasury, and con- 
sequently there is no charge imposed upon the people except for 
the benefit of the government itself. The tariff taxes, on the 
contrary, are laid and collected upon imported articles of absolute 
necessity, and as their inevitable effect, in most cases, is to in- 
crease the prices of domestic articles of the same kind, the whole 
amount paid by the people does not go into the public treasury 
for the benefit of the government. It is denied by the advocates 
of a protective tariff that the imposition of a duty upon imported 
goods enhances the prices of goods of the same kind produced at 
home; but this denial is so palpably inconsistent with all their 
other arguments in support of such a tariff, and with the facts, 
as shown by official and commercial statistics, that it is scarcely 
worthy of serious attention. Like the proposition that the con- 
sumer does not pay the tax, it has no foundation in reason or ex- 
perience, and will deceive no one who investigates the subject. 
If a protective tariff does not enable the domestic producer to 


charge higher prices for his goods, how is he benefited by it, and 


how is he enabled to pay better wages to his employees? If it 
actually reduces prices here below what they would otherwise be, 
as many contend, is it not clearly an injury instead of a benefit 
to the domestic producer? If the consumer, who is the last 
purchaser, does not pay the whole tax upon imported goods, and 
the increased price, if any, for the domestic goods, who does, in 
fact, pay them? When these questions are correctly answered, 
it will not be difficult to determine whether the internal tax on 
whisky, beer, and tobacco is more unjust and oppressive than 
the tariff tax on salt, coal, and lumber, and other articles upon 
which duties are laid. 

But it is said that the internal revenue law is inquisitorial in its 
nature and irritating in its operations, and that, for these reasons, 
it ought to be repealed. If those who make this argument were 
not themselves insisting upon the perpetuation of a much more 
inquisitorial and irritating system of taxation, it would be entitled 
to greater consideration; but when the advocates of laws under 
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which the persons and houses of the people are searched and 
their property seized without accusation or warrant profess to be 
opposed to harsh and inquisitorial methods, there is at least ap- 
parent reason to doubt their sincerity. It is true that both the 
internal revenue and tariff laws are inquisitorial, and liable to 
abuse by incompetent or arbitrary officials, but to a certain extent 
this is unavoidable if the payment of the tax is to be enforced ; 
and if the same articles were taxed in the same way by the several 
States instead of the general government, there is no reason to 
believe that the laws or their administration would be less objec- 
tionable. The true policy is to mitigate the severities of the laws 
as far as possible, and provide for such an administration of them 
as will prevent unnecessary hardship and inconvenience to the 
people; and this the Democratic party has more than once at- 
tempted to do, but was prevented by Republican votes in Con- 
gress. 

The statement constantly made, that the Democratic party, if 
it had the power, would at once reduce the rates of duty to such 
a degree as to give the products of foreign labor an advantage in 
our own markets, is as groundless as the numerous other false 
predictions with which the people were deluded for twenty years 


by Republican orators and newspapers, and yet it has been suc- 


cessfully used to alarm the laboring classes, and prevent them from 
opposing a system of taxation which, while it does not increase 
the amount of their wages, greatly diminishes their purchasing 
power. Every well-informed man knows that any average rate 
of taxation upon imported goods which would enable the gov- 
ernment to realize the amount of revenue it will be compelled 
to raise from that source, would much more than compensate 
for the difference between the cost of labor here and in other 
manufacturing countries. The amount of this difference has 
been grossly exaggerated, but even accepting the most extrava- 
gant statements that have been made upon the subject, it can be 
easily shown that the present tariff rates are greatly in excess 
of what is required to equalize the cost of production, so far as 
labor constitutes an element of that cost; and it cannot be shown 
that any Democratic proposition heretofore made would have 
reduced the average rate below that point. Whether the cost 
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of ocean and inland transportation, sea insurance, commissions, 
and other charges to which goods produced in other countries 
are subjected, are not ordinarily sufficient, without tariff taxes, 
to give the domestic product a considerable advantage in the 
home market, is a question which will not now be discussed, the 
intention being simply to state the facts that the rates of duty 
are, and will probably remain, much higher than is needed for 
that purpose. 

As theoretical perfection is scarcely ever attainable in legis- 
lation, the first measure for the reduction of the revenue and 
taxation, as already intimated, will probably be the result of 
compromise, and include both tariff and internal taxes. Of the 
three classes of articles now subject to taxation under the inter- 
nal revenue laws—distilled spirits, malt liquors, and manufact- 
ured tobacco--the exemption of the last would be the least 
objectionable, and if a provision for the total or partial repeal 
of that tax should be included in a proper bill for the reduction 
of the tariff duties, it would, as a compromise measure, be al- 
most certain to pass the Democratic House of Representatives. 
Whether the Republican Senate would take the responsibility of 
insisting upon free whisky and free beer as an ultimatum, and 


thus force the question into the next presidential campaign, is a 


matter about which no prediction can now be made. 

Closely connected with the question of revenue reduction is 
the question of honesty and economy in the public expenditures. 
That the ordinary expenditures of the government, not includ- 
ing pensions or payments upon the principal and interest of the 
war debt, have enormously outgrown the increase of population 
and public business, is a proposition which can be mathemati- 
cally demonstrated ; and as this is a reversal of the rule that pre- 
vails under sound and healthy conditions of the public service, 
it proves the existence of some vice in our present system that 
ought to be eradicated. Since the fourth of March, 1861, the 
Democratic party has not had control of both the legislative and 
executive departments of the government for a single day, nor 
has it, since that date, had control of both branches of the legis- 
lative department at the same time. It cannot, therefore, be 
justly held responsible either for the legislation or the executive 
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policy under which this great increase of expenditures was 
inaugurated and maintained. With the opposition of a Repub- 
lican Senate, the Democratic House of Representatives has so far 
been unable either to repeal or amend existing laws, or properly 
to curtail expenditures under them; and although the present 
administration has succeeded, by careful attention to details, in 
effecting very considerable savings in many branches of the pub- 
lic service, the aggregate is still much too large, and ought to 
be further reduced. But this can be done only by legislation, 
and if the task is intelligently performed, upon a definite system 
or plan which comprehends the whole subject, the expenditures 
will be greatly diminished, and at the same time the efficiency 
of the public service will be materially promoted. There is now 
too much machinery for the work to be done, and too many 
engineers in charge of it. There are too many bureaus, divi- 
sions, and subdivisions in and about the various departments, 
and too little concentration of labor and official responsibility. 
This complicates and confuses the operations of the government, 
and makes the transaction of the public business tedious and 
annoying to the people, and at the same time it compels the 
retention of many officials and employees whose services might 
otherwise be dispensed with. 

There is no reason to believe that the Republican party 
would make, or attempt to make, any substantial reduction of 
expenditures, or give its support to this necessary reform in the 
public service. It could not do either without repudiating its 
past policy and undoing its own work. 

If we look beyond the ordinary outlay for the support of the 
government, and consider the general course of the two parties in 
relation to the appropriation and expenditure of the public 
money for other purposes, the difference between them is, if pos- 
sible, still more important. In the matter of pensions especially, 
the Republican party, in and out of Congress, has thoroughly 
committed itself to a policy which, if carried out, would bank- 
rupt the country, or, at the very least, subject the people to a 
burden of taxation that would seriously cripple and embarrass 
all their industries. While it is just and politic that a govern- 
ment like ours, which maintains no large standing army, should 
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grant liberal pensions to its wounded and disabled soldiers and 
sailors, and to the widows and dependent relatives of those who 
have died, the rights and interests of the great body of the peo- 
ple, who pay the taxes, carry on the industries, and develop the 
resources of the country, should not be entirely disregarded. 
Already the United States are expending annually, on account of 
military and naval pensions, more than is paid by all the other 
governments in the world combined; and as time passes and 
conditions change—as old age and disease overtake the survivors 
of the late war, and the wealth of the country increases—the 
benefits of the law will be extended and the allowances aug- 
mented, until finally all who can show a reasonable term of serv- 
ice and an honorable discharge will receive the generous aid of 
the government. This policy is not only right in itself, but it 
accords with the past course of the government toward the 
soldiers of other wars, and no public man of either party should 
oppose it. But there is a limit to the tax-paying power of the 
people, and the real friend of the soldier 





not the mere politician 
who is seeking votes at the expense of the public treasury, but 
the responsible legislator, who foresees the consequences of his 
action and wants justice done to all classes—will proceed slowly 
and cautiously in a matter involving such vital interests. The 
Republican party is in no proper condition to control legislation 
upon this subject. It cannot halt without violating its pledges 
to the soldiers, and it cannot proceed without doing an irrepa- 
rable wrong to the tax-payers. 

The Democratic party has always been the friend of the navy 
and the merchant marine, and so long as it remained in power 
the American flag was displayed on every sea and in every com- 
mercial port. Seventy-five years ago, when the republic was in 
its infancy, our ships of war won imperishable renown in the 
conflict with Great Britain, the boasted mistress of the seas, and 
up to the beginning of the late civil war more than three-fourths 
of our foreign commerce was carried in our own vessels. Now, 
after twenty-four years of Republican domination, we have no 
naval establishment worthy of the name, and scarcely more than 
one-seventh part of our foreign carrying trade is done by Ameri- 


can ships. If the mere appropriation and expenditure of money 
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had been all that was necessary, the Republican party has thor- 
oughly demonstrated its qualification for the task, but unfortu- 
nately all its efforts to secure a navy without either building or 
buying vessels have signally failed. Nor was it any more suc- 
cessful in its attempts to increase foreign commerce and revive 
the carrying trade by paying subsidies and bounties out of the 
treasury. The paralyzing influences of prohibitory tariffs and 
barbarous navigation laws cannot be obviated by such artificial 
stimulants. 

Free ships and liberal laws for the regulation of trade, in- 
stead of restrictive legislation and unfriendly taxation, would do 
more in a few years to restore our merchant marine and increase 
our commerce with South America and other parts of the world, 
than was accomplished during all the time the Republican party 
had charge of the government. Commercial treaties, while they 
may be desirable under peculiar circumstances, are generally 
more favorable to one party than the other, and are therefore 
frequently unjust. Besides, they grant exclusive privileges and 
make improper and offensive discriminations against other 
friendly nations, thus provoking a spirit of retaliation upon their 
part which may greatly injure the interests of our citizens 
abroad. , @s a general rule, a great power like the United States 
should always retain absolute control oyer its own affairs, and 
not embarrass itself by commercial or other alliances with foreign 
governments. We have it in our own power, without bargaining 
or consulting with any other nation, to adopt a policy which 
will insure domestic tranquillity, extend our commerce, create 
new and profitable markets for our products, revive our ship- 
building and ship-owning interests, and infuse new life and 
energy into every department of industry. It is the Democratic 
policy of low taxation, economy in the administration of public 
affairs, non-interference with the private business of the people, 
equal regard for the reserved rights of the States and the con- 
stitutional authority of the federal government, protection to the 
citizen at home and abroad, and just and equal laws for the pro- 
motion and encouragement of every honest industry and every 
species of lawful commerce. 

Joun G. CARLISLE. 








EDUCATION AND LAWLESSNESS. 


In the proceeding agitation of the labor question, involving 
antagonisms of social classes and clashing claims of property, 
a fresh interest, not to say a deepening solemnity, is imparted to 
the general subject of the sanctity of law. Underneath these 
contests of theory, policy, and legislation, largely due to local 
and temporary conditions, there is an issue more fundamental 
and comprehensive. Nor is the relation between the less and 
the greater very obscure. Rights, however clamored for, are 
secured only by order; order is by government; government is 
by authority ; authority has its source and seat in law. It is no 
wonder that the wisest minds, the real statesmen, are more and 
more apprehensive. Crew and passengers may amuse them- 
selves with discussing modes of navigation; they may quarrel 
over their privileges or grumble at their hardships; meanwhile 
the seas are not smooth, the reefs are not mercifyfh and the 
winds are loose. What is to become of the ship? That is 
asking who is to give orders, and who are to mind them. 

If there is clearly at present a diminished and diminishing 
respect for the statutes of the state, it must be because the sense 
of the necessity of obedience as a principle is weakened ; or 
because, by those who really make public opinion, the laws are 
believed to be bad ; or because, in spite of our civilization, the 
passions of men, their self-indulgence, self-will, and self-worship, 
bear down their higher judgment, sweeping them on into lawless 
individual gratification, as it is the nature of passion to do, 

The evil threatened is so vast and so manifold as to warrant 
a brief notice of these possible causes. Incidentally this will 
show how far the facts justify alarm. 

For any absolute insensibility, in this country, to the general 
benefits of civil government, any prevailing disesteem for law in 
the abstract, it would be difficult to account. As a rule, such 

10 
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disesteem is in inverse proportion to the diffusion of knowledge, 
to mental activity and culture. Not only from great jurists and 
publicists, but from the strongest heads in all departments of 
intellectual action, have come the most impressive tributes to the 
majesty and benignity of governmental protection and restraint, 
with the most jealous warnings against insubordination. Surely 
there can be nothing in universal education, or industrial prog- 
ress, or religious freedom, or the mere increase of material pros- 
perity, to render a people indifferent to the safeguards in the 
prohibitions of courts and statute books, to checks upon per- 
sonal violence, or to penalties for crime. As to dissatisfaction 
with the character and requirements of the statute-book itself, 
it must be remembered that society here is not under the reign 
of an intrenched and overpowering feudalism or a rooted and 
hereditary monarchy ; that our legislation is sufficiently flexible 
and popular; that if laws are found on any large scale to be 
intolerable they can, for the most part without much difficulty, 
be modified. 

Yet in a people and time where, notwithstanding an immense 
apparatus for the stimulation of intelligence, there is shown to 
be an increase of criminal business of nearly all grades out of 
proportion to the increase of population; where, in and about 
legislatures, numerous and powerful corporations, monopolies, 
and capitalists are notoriously and incessantly at work hinder- 
ing or corrupting the processes of legislation for private advan- 
tage; where revenue laws and taxation laws and adulteration 
laws and excise laws and municipal laws of every sort are con- 
spicuously violated or evaded every day with scarcely a chance 
of detection; where it is no infrequent occurrence for a public 
impression to be created that in trials for fraud villains are 
screened from punishment and justice is defeated by money ; and 
where broad tides of sentimental sympathy are almost sure to 
set toward the offenders themselves, especially if they are 
-ingenious or bold, lavishing upon them luxuries and keepsakes, 
decorating their prison-cells with carpets and roses; in fact, 
where the natural human instinct which sides with the weaker 
party takes the form of an angry presumption that a culprit 
in the grasp of the police or under sentence of a judge and jury 
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is not only the weaker party but the party injured, it certainly 
cannot be denied that there is reasonable ground for some patri- 
otic anxiety. 

Another noticeable phenomenon is that these signs appear 
just at a period when the admiring attention of students in all 
departments of physical science is eagerly directed to the opera- 
tions of law. They are searched for with a kind of fascination, 
as sportsmen hunt their game. They are recognized with 
reverence, as devotees do homage to their deities. Ascending 
from the lowest type, along with increasing complexity, capac- 
ity, beauty, with a constant approach to perfection in form and 
function, the men of science find no abatement whatever in the 
respect for order, in the permanence and prevalence of law. Go 
as high as you will, the liberty of nature never dissolves this 
bond. The celestial life has the play of music, and in the music 
there is rhythm. The rainbow bends round about the throne. 
Cherubim and seraphim, angels and archangels, and all the com- 
pany of heaven move freely, but they move in the measures of 
an everlasting harmony. The absolutist or the doctrinaire may 


not be much moved by this omnipresence of a magnificent prin- 
ciple, but absolutist and doctrinaire alike want that degree of 
equilibrium in the social statics which gives security. 


Along with this steady and ordered condition of things in 
nature goes subordination. One thing, species, class, is above 
another. The whole cosmos stands by subjection. Hence, as in 
man, so in the training of man there is subordination; and as 
there is subordination, so also there is the principle of authority, 
as far-reaching, omnipresent, necessary, as law itself. If human- 
ity has a common life it lives by acommonrule. If it is to be 
nurtured and developed from infancy to maturity it must be by 
the subjection of one mind to another, of one will to another, of 
the taught and trained to the teacher and trainer. Schools are 
governments. Ought they, then, to govern? 

Taking the family, the school proper, the college, and the 
university together, we have four types as well as four stages of 
educational work. Within half a century or less a change has 
been taking place in them apart from all changes of instruction, 
curriculum, text-books, or the gradation of studies, but a change 
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more or less affecting their intellectual character. The marks 
of the innovation may be misinterpreted: they seem to mean 
a declining respect for authority. Probably they are only one 
phase of a much broader tendency, traceable to our national 
origin, political system, and democratic traditions, It is not very 
strange that a civil polity which began with a declaration of its 
rights, and got its foothold upon the earth with a struggle of life 
and death for them, should have the sense of what it deserves so 
intensified in its consciousness as sometimes to forget what it 
owes ; or that, lodging all power in the individual members, it 
should dispose each individual to insist more upon his civil pre- 
rogatives than his civil duties. The present writer is one of 
those who believe that the constitution of every government 
under the sun should be so far theocratic as to keep up in the 
mind of the people an unfailing conviction of dependence upon 
the Almighty, the strongest of empires and republics being made 
strong by that conviction. There may be a rhetorical sense in 
which it can be said that a government derives its power and its 
right to make and administer laws from the consent of the 


governed. It may, indeed, get its opportunity from the people, 
but it gets its power primarily from God. Apart, however, from 
the sphere of religion, say what we will of the glory of inde- 


pendence, there is a glory, equally high and deep, of obedience— 
voluntary, intelligent, principled obedience where obedience is due. 
The voices of three generations have extolled enthusiastically 
the principle of popular self-rule. It would be no new thing in 
history if the prolonged reiteration of an unquestionable and 
precious truth should suppress some other truth balancing it. 
Nothing can make it true, not even the American experiment, 
that self-praise is the highest function of a person or of a people, 
self-direction the best guidance, or self-development the loftiest 
aspiration. On the contrary, a system based on such maxims is 
equally at war with common sense, philosophy, and faith. The 
first want of any society is to recognize a past behind its oldest 
members and an intelligence above its highest heads. Persuade 
any nation that self-aggrandizement is its supreme good, or that 
every citizen is sufficient to himself, and it cannot fail in time to 
breed that degradation of public character where politics will be 
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a science of greediness, offices and officers will be merchandise, 
legislation a convenience to be managed for sordid ends under 
state ceremonials, and law itself a purveyor to one or another of 
the appetites. There is a great deal to be done between the two 
oceans, and we have no time to spare for self-congratulation. 

In the recent struggle of contending educators over the ques- 
tion of elective studies, it strikes an observer that due respect has 
hardly been paid to the discipline of the will. The debate has 
been carried on almost exclusively with reference to those results 
of education which are strictly intellectual, man being treated as 
a receptacle of knowledge. The “fetich” is not altogether, as 
Mr. Adams suggested, the dead languages, but knowledge itself, 
a better idol than most, but not so good as the best, and as an 
idol not good at all. Now, if modern education has any distin- 
guishing principle it is that its business is to train, enlarge, and 
invigorate the man in all the parts of him, the integral sum of his 
faculties. It will be a step forward when it is fairly acknowl- 
edged that even with the knowing or understanding faculty 
the foremost object is to perfect it as an instrument for service 
rather than to stimulate or stock it as a recipient of information. 
But, more than that, there are other powers and capacities 
stamped with quite as weighty a responsibility as those of appre- 
hension, acquisition, or memory, viz., the moral judgment, con- 
science, and will. It can hardly be pretended by the most ex- 
travagant secularist that hitherto these great forces in a complete 
manhood have had their share of culture. Where they dwindle 
or are overshadowed, it is not only the symmetry of a complete 
individual manhood that must suffer; society will be disordered. 
And the point in the body politic where the disease will be felt 
first will be that where society finds its safeguard—reverence for 
right and obedience to law. 

There is another modern educational innovation, the self- 
government of pupils. Within twenty years or less a theory 
has been promulgated, and in a few instances put upon exper- 
iment, that the autonomy of a college should be shaped into 
a democracy. The governing power of the faculty, having ex- 
perience and age and deliberation, and a supposed special fitness 
and a very obvious and vital accountability, is intermingled or 
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made to be co-ordinate with that of the students themselves, act- 
ing either in general meeting or by chosen representatives. A 
practice of politics, and it may be juvenile politics, is introduced 
among academic pursuits. In certain states of excitement, under 
the sway of those passions which inevitably sweep through a col- 
legiate community, where pride, favoritism, resentment, false 
sympathy, false honor, play so large a part, who can expect the 
exercise of calm wisdom, of judicial impartiality, of patience, of 
true loyalty? Undersome presidents of rare sagacity and a gen- 
ius for mastery, such as the last generation has seen, so adven- 
turous a system might be safely managed. We are not aware that 
any one of those statesmanlike men undertook to manage it or 
institute it. They knew that in every academic atmosphere there 
are gusts. Instructive examples have been afforded quite lately 
of the rising spirit of pedocracy, where it has been more than 
suspected that the administration of discipline has been controlled 
rather by the dictation of the boys than by the good sense of the 
officers. More than one such officer declares that, as respects the 
conduct of college newspapers, athletic clubs, inter-collegiate 
games, the irregularities and illegalities that attend boat-racing 


and ball-playing, it is the impulse and cry of immaturity that 
carry the day rather than the administering body to which the 
sacred trust of command has been assigned. Without in the 


least impugning the courage or conscience of those to whom this 
trust has been committed, and fully admitting the plausibility of 
certain arguments for a relaxation of the former police rigidity, 
is it not both fair and timely to urge extreme caution in changes 
which threaten a subversion of ideas that lie at the basis of social 
welfare, and which are of vast moment to the future law-makers 
of the country? The drift in that direction is formidable. In 
the multiplication of chairs there ought to be in every college 
a professorship where the divine sanctity of law should be ably 
taught and illustrated—history, philosophy, political economy, 
and social ethics being made tributary to that instruction. 

The Prussians have a saying, that whatever you wish to have 
appear in the life of a nation you must put into its schools. 
Will the republic be ennobled, then, by the citizenship of a gen- 
eration taught in childhood to believe that as soon as children 
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can go alone on their feet they should be permitted to go alone 
in their judgment, their manners, and their principles? A 
pleasant aphorism of a German poet, that a wise age rev- 
erences the dreams of its youth, appears to frighten parents 
from setting up a rule in their own houses. The children 
are consulted as to what they like, which is well enough, with 
the important limitation that a large part of the appointed 
business of their fathers and mothers is to teach them what 
they ought to like. It is reckoned despotic to coerce nature, 
as if we did not bring into the world in our nature a great 
deal which, unless somebody does coerce it, ruins us. Ear- 
lier and earlier the reins are tossed on the neck of juvenile 
inclinations, till that whole period of beautiful and blessed sub- 
jection which Saxon homes once knew as boyhood and girlhood 
is eaten away by a premature and offensive self-assertion, and 
instead of boys and girls we have only little men and little 
women. Some futile attempts are made, too late, to hire or bribe 


the virtues which might have been healthily grown under a 
sturdier nurture. Indulgence ends in misery. Sharper cruelty 


can hardly be done to a child than to leave him to himself in 
those things in which God ordains the parent to act over him 
and for him. Whenever we come to be a lawless land, as we 
certainly shall after four or five lawless generations have grown 
up in it, this “ great country” will be a great grave of true free- 
dom, of manly virtue, and a pure peace. Where the young are 
brought up to obey, not coaxed or supplicated to obey, the foun- 
dation is laid for a solid social fabric. From this home legisla- 
tion the first transfer is to school. The same firm hand of law, 
strict and merciful, and merciful because it is strict, is meant 
to take the child up there too, holding him and guiding him. 
The whole apparatus of education, from top to bottom, fails 
unless it chastens and molds the mind to orderly methods. 
Not more self-reliance, but more intellectual humility, is now our 
national want. To create in the scholar a patient, modest, and 
obedient action of the whole intellectual nature is a benefit that 
lasts on in the personal experience and makes an abiding element 
in character, opening the soul to all the light of truth. Of two 
graduates from college, one carries out a store of things learned, 
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the luggage of his mind. The other carries the secret how to 
learn, and how to be taught, which is the better part of wis- 
dom, his faculties being set in the order of the Maker's plan. 
Which will be the master of his place and the master of other 
men in the fight of after years, who can doubt? When the 
Duke of Wellington received a very intrepid battalion returning 
from a bloody campaign it was observed that he said nothing 
of their courage, praising only their discipline and subordi- 
nation to command, Civilians were surprised. The field mar- 
shal’s reason was ready—Englishmen are expected to be brave, 
but obedience is the higher honor. War itself, as a science of 
slaughter, is not a lofty kind of work, as the most courageous 
warriors in later days always admit. Yet the military profession 
is an elevated one in civilized countries, because it is a discipline 
of character in the principle of authority. The fascination in the 
presence of an admiral or general is not in the strap or title. 
Great commanders, great statesmen, true gentlemen the world 
over, never gain their places by self-assertion, but by steadfast 
drudgery under orders, each obediently observing the limits of 
his rank and post. How sternly the public judgments of heaven 
have instructed both Caesars and democracies that presumption 
is weakness; that military dash and extemporization and “ head- 
quarters in the saddle” and contempt of “red tape” and all that 
raw brood are sure agencies of national self-destruction ! 

The men, the nations, the ages which most venerate law are 
the strong men, the commanding nations, the happy ages. In 
the New Testament avoyia, lawlessness, is the supreme curse 
of social man. So that great theological doctor who has taught 
the lawyers and thinkers of England even since he was laid 
in his humble grave affirms thus of the majesty of law: “ All 
things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as 
feeling her care and the greatest as not exempt from her power.” 
“Of her,” it is said, “is born the virtue which is the bond 
of all other virtues, since neither imagination nor invention, 
neither industry nor energy, is of full avail without her. As 
opposed to all passion and changefulness, law is the special char- 
acteristic of the Eternal Mind and Power. By the signs of it 
things really mighty and abiding are separated from things loose 
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and insolent, things merely brilliant or adorned, things exagger- 
ated and round about. It is the stillness of the beams of the 
everlasting chambers laid upon the variable waters of minister- 
ing and mortal creatures.” The American poet is not wanting 
in the liberal sympathies of his age, but he seems to see both 
sides of the social fact when he writes : 


‘‘ Three roots bear up dominion. Knowledge, will ; 
These two are strong ; but stronger still the third, 
Obedience, the great tap-root which still, 
Knit round the rock of duty, is not moved 
Though the storm’s ploughshare spend its utmost skill.” 


The great master of Rugby, Dr. Arnold, when it was sug- 
gested that a proposed expulsion of some insubordinate boys of 
choice blood would endanger the patronage, replied: “ It is not 
necessary that there should be three hundred pupils in this 
school, but it is absolutely necessary that all who are here should 
be amenable to discipline.” I remember a case of disturbance 
at Harvard, where a budding socialist in the sophomore class, 
being called before President Walker, ventured to remark that 
he did not approve of the law which he had just broken. The 
president discontinued the conversation by saying, so dryly that 
every drop of moisture seemed to be squeezed out of the words, 
“We don't expect you to approve of the law, but to mind it;” 
and he sent him home to learn a lesson more useful to him than 
the calculus or the Greek tragedies. Says De Tocqueville, ‘“‘ The 
Americans have lawyers and commentators, but no jurists.” 
There may be jurists when our higher seats of learning have 
wrought it into the minds of young men, through their leaders, 
that government is not a device, a convenience, or a human com- 
pact, but a divine charter, and that we shall never understand 
human rights till we have discovered that they are worth nothing 
except as they are the correlates of duties, and a means of get- 
ting duty, or God’s will, done on the earth. With his usual 
aptitude of expression Aristotle called man mOA1TLNOV EWOY, a 
creature born to live in political society, or under the law of the 
state. When preachers in pulpits see this clearly they will 
cease preaching many other things and preach righteous char- 
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acter, which is the obedience of faith to the law of the kingdom 
of God among men. 

“ Self-made ”—though there is really no creature of that sort 
in creation—is a title which in current use has come to be re- 
ceived as a kind of indisputable challenge to admiration, a proof 
of intellectual nobility and of fitness for high office. Great 
respect is doubtless due to the energy of any man who makes the 
most of his gifts or his opportunity. Such men may here and 
there rise to the intellectual peerage of the world. But the self- 
made man is badly made who is not ready to confess that other 
men might have made him better than he has made himself, and 
especially that institutions which gather and treasure up the wis- 
dom of the past, and are complicated instruments perfected by 
ages, are likely to educate better than an individual mind, 
however vigorous, or an individual will, however resolute, 
or a personal aspiration left to itself, however persistent. Who 
would not rather have, as his ruler, his doctor, his preacher, his 
attorney, or his judge, the pupil of the best that the world 
has thought and learned, than the pupil of a master who is 
master and pupil at the same time, and who, therefore, at any 
given moment, has an uneducated mind for his educator? A 
reconciliation, therefore, of the ideas of liberty and law is for the 
teachers and guides of mankind a matter of profound concern. 
Wherever it is attained the gain is more than a mere triumph 
of consistent scientific thought. It must go far to clear and 
settle those grave questions of social morality, just uses of 
wealth, adjustments of industry, and political integrity which 
have never been more urgent than now, and on which not 
only the well-being but the being of this nation depends. We 
repeat, therefore, with a variation, the Prussian maxim: “If you 
would have respect for law appear in the life of the nation, you 
must put it into the schools,” 

F. D, HUNTINGTON. 





THE TREASURY SURPLUS. 


SHOULD Colonel Morrison glance at this paper he will exclaim, 
as he frequently did when presiding over the deliberations of the 
Committee on Ways and Means: “I think I’ve heard that be 
fore.” Having long seen distinctly and with undoubting faith 
the line of policy which alone could prevent the continuous flow 
into the national treasury of a demoralizing surplus, I have 


been instant, in season and out of season, in pressing upon the 


committee and House of Representatives facts and arguments in 
support of my convictions. I have also believed it to be my 
duty to invite public attention to the subject whenever a fitting 
opportunity opened, and in the course of an address read before 
the National Convention of Manufacturers, held in the Cooper 
Institute, November 29, 1881, I said: 


‘*To refuse to abolish at the earliest practicable day our whole system of 
interna] taxes, except the tax on notes other than those of national banks, 
would show a disregard of the teachings of the fathers and the cherished tradi- 
tions of the people. Excise duties and personal and land taxes have ever been 
regarded as constituting legitimate sources of revenue for State and local 
governments. Interference with them by the national government has always 
provoked resistance. The framers of the Constitution believed that duties on 
imports would furnish adequate revenue for the current expenses of the national 
government, and the people have preferred that it should leave unimpaired all 
other sources of taxation. It is true that the federal Constitution provides 
that ‘Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises’ with which ‘to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States ;’) but the men who framed that Con- 
stitution did nct intend that the government should derive its current revenues 
from direct or internal taxes. Terrible experiences had taught them that resort 
to such taxes might be necessary in time of war, or to provide for the then ex- 
isting debt, or to meet any long-continued system of extraordinary expenditures, 
They therefore empowered Congress to impose such taxes.” 


Again, when requested to discuss the subject in the “ Inter- 
national Review ” for October, 1882, I began an article, under the 
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caption, “Our Excessive Revenue is Engendering National Cor- 
ruption,” by saying: 


‘* We are embarrassed by our riches. The gravest dangers that impend over 
our country can be averted only by the reduction of our excessive annual 
revenue. It seems to be easy enough to avert these dangers, as it can be done 
by repealing invidious and onerous taxes, the proceeds of which are not needed 
by the government. This is, however, an erroneous conclusion. The disburse- 
ment of more than $5,000,000 annually, the employment of four tnousand par- 
tisan agents by the treasury, and the distribution by Representatives and 
Senators of thousands, or millions, of dollars during each Congress, in their 
respective districts, are privileges that will not be lightly surrendered. In- 
deed, the action of the present Congress justifies an apprehension that it may 
require a repetition of those emphatic protests against internal taxation as a 
peace measure, known as Shay’s Rebellion and the Whisky Rebellion, to force 
the repeal of these taxes.” 


Many persons who do not remember the treatment the subject 
had received at the hands of both parties during the first session 
of the 47th Congress will regard the closing sentence of this 
paragraph as an exaggerated rhetorical flourish. This conclusion 
is unfounded. It was the deliberate expression of a fear that 
had been forced upon me by the action of my cherished friends 
and our partisan associates in Congress. In organizing the com- 
mittees of the House, the Speaker had done me the honor to 
name me as Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
But neither of the two gentlemen whose names followed mine, 
and one of whom must, in the order in which they had been 
named, assume my duties in the event of my absence from 
the committee or House, sympathized with my views on this 
question. I had, after the expiration of the 46th Congress, 
corresponded or conferred personally with many of the most dis- 


tinguished economists and practical financiers of the country, and 
had prepared a bill for the repeal of the taxes on tobacco and 
fermented liquors, and of all stamps, with the tax on matches, 


and those on banks and bankers, except the tax of one per cent. 
on circulation, which was assumed to be requisite to defray the 
cost of maintaining the condition of the notes. But as a majority 
of the members of the committee to whom I must look for sup- 
port, and to whose wishes I must therefore defer, were of opinion 
that the question of the tax on fermented liquors had better be 
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postponed, no mention was made of that tax in the draft sub- 
mitted. The bill thus modified would reduce the annual revy- 
enue, estimated by the receipts of the preceding fiscal year, 
something more than $50,000,000. That, in its modified form, 
the bill commanded the approval of a majority of my party 
associates I had no reason to doubt. 

Ere it could receive consideration in the Committee of Ways 
and Means, a caucus of the Republican members of the House was 
called, for the purpose,:as was stated, of determining the ques- 
tion of an increase in the number of committees and of the 
membership of several of the more important ones. I entered 
the hall some time before the hour for which the meeting had 
been called, but heard no discussion among members of ques- 
tions pertaining to the number or size of the standing com- 
mittees ; and when the chairman called the meeting to order it 
became apparent that this was not the business for which we 
had been convened ; for, closing his eyes to the fact that several 
gentlemen with written propositions in their hands were demand- 
ing recognition, he recognized one who rose from his seat after 
others had addressed the chair. This gentleman, for whom the 
chairman had evidently waited, submitted a proposition by the 
adoption of which the Republican caucus of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 47th Congress would degrade the newly 
appointed Committee of Ways and Means, and arrogate to itself 
the duties vested in that committee by positive law and un- 
broken usage. That this action was the result of preconcert 
could not be doubted, and the successful carrying out of the 
scheme was insured by the adoption of a resolution to limit 
debate to five-minute speeches. The purpose of the managers of 
the caucus was to prohibit the committee from reporting a 
measure for the reduction of taxes on distilled spirits or 
fermented liquors, or for making any but certain specified rates 
of reduction in the taxes on tobacco, or in the special taxes 
with which dealers in any form of tobacco were then charged. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, who 
had really given much consideration to the question of surplus 
revenue, in all its bearings, protested, not without indignation, 
against this attempt by an unauthorized, secret, and irresponsi- 
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ble, though potential, body, to degrade him and his associates on 
the leading committee of the House. His just indignation was, 
however, of no avail. Then, believing that if he could convince 
the gentlemen present that his object was not, as was intimated, 
to propitiate distillers, brewers, manufacturers or dealers in 
tobacco, or the great army of saloon keepers, but was simply to 
avert the evils of a surplus beyond the demands of the treas- 
ury for the payment of matured bonds, he changed his tone, 
and pleaded, in the name of his party and his country, for the 
privilege of presenting the facts which must control financial 
events. His plea was in vain, and, in the house of his friends, 
the Chairman of the Republican Committee on Ways and 
Means was peremptorily silenced. When, subsequently, from 
the depths of his humiliation, he declared this outrage to be 
without precedent in the legislation of the country, he was in- 
formed that similar action had been taken in a Democratic 
caucus held during the furious Kansas-Nebraska struggle. 

To deal with the revenues of the government is the special 
function of the Committee on Ways and Means: not to deal 
with them absolutely and finally, but as an organ of the House. 


The business of the House receives its primary consideration 
from committees, of which it appoints fifty-five, of which forty- 
seven are standing committees and eight special. Under the 
distribution of business among these organizations, all ques- 
tions relating to the bonded debt and the revenues of the gov- 
ernment are referable to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Its province is simply to weigh all measures suggested to the 


House, whether by the President, in a message, a member, by a 
bill or resolution, or by individual or popular petition, and to 
submit its conclusions thereon for consideration and action by 
the House; and to do this is its right and duty. But, in legislat- 
ive business, no agency is more abject in its servility or more 
absolute in its power than a pliant caucus of a partisan majority, 
controlled by such leaders as composed the “Republican steer- 
ing committee” of the 47th Congress. As the formulation of 
the bill of the caucus was a purely clerical duty, it was soon 
completed. I confess that I brought the draft of this bill before 
the committee for consideration, with a hope that our Demo- 
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cratic associates would propose to amend it by substituting the 
repeal at least of all of the tobacco taxes, and that, with the aid 
of my vote, and the votes of two of my Republican associates, 
they would enable us to show our contemptuous disregard of 
the attempted usurpation of the functions of the committee. 
Three of us were ready to vote with the opposition to report 
such a bill. But to avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
opened to them required of our Democratic associates a degree 
of courage and statesmanship of which they proved themselves 
incapable; for, instead of taking advantage of the shortcom- 
ings of their adversaries, dividing their counsels and overthrow- 
ing their policy, they insisted upon exceeding their folly by 
demanding a reduction of protective duties as the price at which 
alone they would consent to the repeal of any portion of the 
internal taxes. Thus deliberately to disavow responsibility for 
the revenue legislation of the 47th Congress, especially for that 
which, by the Act of March 3, 1883, injected into the tariff law 
so many hurtful and incongruous provisions, is a privilege for 
which I have long wished. 

Before leaving this branch of my subject, 1 may, without 
impropriety, note the fact that the results of the blunder of 
that caucus, as they are daily disclosing themselves, prove that 
the measure I implored it to permit the House to consider, was 
adapted with precision to the dangers it proposed to avert. Its 
object was to prevent the possibility of the accumulation of an 
excess of revenue in the treasury, which would be detrimental 
to the morals of the people, and to the commercial interests of 
the country. If the bill I prepared had been enacted, the rev- 
enues of the government would still have been ample to meet 
all demands against it, including liberal appropriations for pen- 
sions, for the improvement of rivers and harbors, for public 


buildings, for the enlargement of the navy, and for the mainte- 
nance of the sinking fund; together with the absorption of the 
bonds that were subject to call at an annual rate that would 
have postponed the final payment until the 4} per cents would 
mature, and could be called for payment in 1891. To demon- 
strate this proposition, I submit the elements of the compu- 
tation as shown by the books of the treasury. The annual 
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revenue received during the interim from taxes on tobacco and 
fermented liquors has been as follows : 


FISCAL YEAR END- FERMENTED | 
e TOBACCO. 0 Le 
ED JUNE 30. LIQUORS, ToRar 


$42,104,249 79 $16,900,615 | $59,004,865 60 
26,062,399 98 18,084, 954 44,147,354 09 
26,407,088 48 18,230, 782 0: 44,637,870 51 
27,907,362 53 19,676,731 : 47,584,093 82 
80,108,067 18 21,922,187 49 | 52,030,254 62 


$152,589, 167 91 | $94,815,270 73 | $247,404,438 64 


The total amount of bonds liable to call that were outstand- 
ing, June 30, 1882, was $471,402,450. From the foregoing 
figures it is apparent that, had my draft of a law been adopted, 
the position of the government at this time would show its 
annual revenue diminished by more than $50,000,000, and a lia- 
bility for $247,404,438 outstanding 3 per cent. bonds which 
it could call as its reduced revenue would permit. It is true 
that, had those taxes been repealed at the session of 1881-2, the 
amount received from them in 1882-3 would have shown but 
a partial reduction; but as the proposition provided for a rebate 
of prepaid taxes on unbroken packages, the figures for that year 
come fairly into the calculation. The table has a special value 
in this respect, namely, that it shows the increased volume these 
taxes contribute annually to the surplus. 

It may be asked, If you believed a reduction of income large 
enough to prevent the accumulation of funds beyond what was 
needed for the maintenance of the sinking fund and meeting the 
just expenses of the government was essential to the preserva- 
tion of commercial prosperity, why did you not insure the repeal 
of excise taxes by consenting to an equal abatement of custom 
duties? My object being an assured abatement of the national 
income, the reduction of protective duties was not adapted to 
the end in view. The propositions are inconsistent, and, if tried 
together, the influence of each on the current volume of revenue 
would neutralize that of the other. When it is proposed to 
repeal internal taxes which have been collected for years, it is 
known that such repeal can by no possibility increase the rev- 
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enue, and that, by reference to official accounts, the amount of 
income proposed to be surrendered can be determined with 
precision. But our experience, many times repeated, and that 
of other nations, have shown that to reduce protective duties to 
rates below those at which they will protect is to invite such an 
increased importation of competing commodities as to augment 
the revenue. That the reduction of duties by the influence of 
which a government has promoted the diversification of the 
employments of its people and the utilization of their latent 
material resources, to rates at which they cease to protect, is 
followed by augmented imports and increased revenue, is con- 
ceded alike by free-traders and protectionists. In fact, this is 
one of the very few dogmas of political economy that are uni- 
versally accepted. As the object sought was an assured reduc- 
tion, and not a damaging increase of income, my reply to the 
supposed question is, that I could not ignore the teachings of 
experience and dialectics, and deliberately attempt to delude 
the people by such a display of congressional legerdemain as 
the incongruous proposition involved. As to the correctness 
of my action in the premises, no shadow of doubt has ever 
crossed my mind. But even had I not been convinced beyond 
peradventure of the truth of the foregoing proposition, I could 
not have consented to the proposed dicker of a protective duty 
for an excise tax. A hasty revision of the tariff, at that time, 
involved an experiment of sufficient magnitude to appal most 
men who saw its proportions. We had just learned, from the 
preliminary report of the 10th Census, that, under the benign 
influence of two decades of protective tariffs, we had passed from 
the humiliation we had endured under tariffs for revenue only, 
of being a commercial dependency, to the proud position of the 
first manufacturing nation of the world, with an internal com- 
merce greatly in excess of England’s home and foreign trade 
combined. Our manufacturing establishments, so we had just 
been officially informed, numbered 253,852, employed $2,790,- 
272,606 of capital, and paid American rates of wages to 2,738,895 
operatives; and I could not bring myself to consent to endanger 
any part of these magnificent elements of national prosperity and 
power. 
11 
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There are but two methods by which the amount of revenue 
collectible from customs duties may be certainly diminished. 
They are, first, the transfer of commodities from the list of duti- 
able articles to the free list; and, secondly, the maintenance of 
such rates of duty as will stimulate the development of the latent 
resources of the country, through the labor and enterprise of our 
own people, by guaranteeing to them reasonable advantages in 
our home markets over foreign competitors, who neither con- 
tribute to the revenues of the government in times of peace nor 
fight its battles in war. The space allotted to this article will 
not permit even a cursory statement of the social consequences 
which follow the adoption of either of these methods: Ireland, 
Egypt, Turkey, and British India illustrate the effects of the for- 
mer, and the progress of our country since 1861 those of the 
latter method. My choice between these methods has been de- 
clared too often to require repetition. 

I, however, invite attention to these suggestive facts: that 
the money of the people is drained into the vaults of the treas- 
ury at the rate of more than $1,000,000 per day, much of which 
should be employed in rehabilitating the impoverished South, 
and in otherwise adding to the wealth of the people and the 
power and glory of the country; that there are none of our 
bonds that the government can call and pay at par, and that 
there will be none for more than four years, when less than 
$250,000,000 will mature; that there is now on deposit with the 
United States Treasurer, as security for national bank notes and 
government deposits, about $80,000,000, or nearly one-third of 
these bonds; that when these 4} per cents shall have been paid, 
no further outlet for surplus funds can occur for twenty years, or 
until the 4 per cents may be paid in 1907; that our receipts from 
internal taxes, as is shown by the foregoing table, are increasing 
at the rate of nearly $2,000,000 per year; and that if annual 
payments on account of the sinking fund, in accordance with the 
existing statute, are to be maintained, they will effect an annual 
reduction of $2,000,000 in our payments of interest; that the 
interests of all our other manufacturing industries are antago- 
nized by three affiliated monopolies, each of which owes its ex- 
istence to the provisions of the internal tax laws, viz., the dis- 
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tillers of spirits from grain, known as the Whisky Ring, of the 
wide-spread agencies of which ring the distillers are but the 
central influence; the few wealthy manufacturers of tobacco, in 
whose hands the invidious and oppressive provisions of the tax 
law have concentrated the entire tobacco trade of the country ; 
and, thirdly, the Brewers’ Association ; that the legal privileges 
of these monopolies are supported by the saloon-keepers of the 
country and their unhappy victims, and by hosts of misguided 
champions of temperance and religion, whose strange alliance 
with these interests recalls John Randolph’s denunciation of a 
supposed political bargain as a coalition between a Puritan and 
a blackleg; and, finally, that during the fiscal year just closed, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau disbursed, as it bas done for many 
years, over $4,000,000 among four thousand supporters of this 
system of war taxes, by the agency of which it is sought to 
cripple the productive industries of the country. In view of 
these portentous facts, may I not ask why immediate action 
should not be taken for the abolition of these sources of surplus 
revenue and the overthrow of the demoralizing influences which 
aspire through their continuance to the control of our national 
financial and industrial policy. 

But a thousand voices, most of them those of subsidized re- 
tainers of the whisky ring, who “steal the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in,” will exclaim, “ Would you repeal the whisky 
tax, and fill the country with gin-mills and grog-shops?” I 
would not add one to these sources of ruin; but I would repeal 
the national tax on distilled spirits, in order to impose effective 
restraints upon the traffic by State and municipal authorities, 
which, by subjecting this baneful traffic to police regulations, 
can reach it with penal restraints, as the national government 
cannot do. I would repeal the spirit tax, because, in the lan- 
guage of that eminent jurist and advocate of total abstinence, 
Judge Robert C. Pitman, of Massachusetts: 


‘“We are compelled to the conclusion that the taxation of the liquor traffic 
offers no effective regulation of it; that if held out as a measure of reform it is 
delusive, and stands in the way of better legislation ; and that in itself it has 
the double vice of being opposed to the better moral instincts, and of being 
operative as a bribe to pervert the public conscience.” 
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To show the extent of the delusion under which they labor 
who really believe that the national tax on distilled spirits is a 
moral influence, and to expose the hypocrisy of the agents of the 
combined monopolies who swarm in the lobbies of Congress 
whenever an effort to interfere with any internal tax is expected, 
and who seek to convince inexperienced congressmen that their 
interest in the matter has its source in their devotion to temper- 
ance and religion, I present a few facts. 

The tax on a gallon of proof spirits, the minimum legal 
product for taxation of a peck of corn, is ninety cents. When 
we consider the cost of the corn, the expense of distillation, and 
the many services performed by alcohol in the arts and in phar- 
macy, in which its place can be supplied by no other agent, this 
rate is inordinate. But this consideration relates to the econom- 
ic aspect of the subject, and our question is as to the potency 
of the tax as a moral influence. The members of the whisky 
lobby, who claim that the tax is a moral influence, know that 
their claim is preposterous. The burden the tax imposes on the 
average drink of whisky taken in the elegant saloons or the 
“gin-mills” and “groggeries” of the country cannot be precisely 
ascertained ; but patient inquiry has satisfied me that if it were 
susceptible of demonstration it would be found to be from one- 
half to seven-tenths of a cent per drink. 

Is it not supremely absurd to expect that the addition of a 
fraction of a cent to the cost of each drink will operate as a 
restraint upon a drunkard’s appetite, or that one who, by in- 


dulgence in the habit of moderate drinking, is unconsciously 
cultivating such an appetite, will be driven to modify his social 
habits by so inappreciable a penalty? I am free to say that I 
cannot believe that this tax, which is doublea on each gallon of 
alcohol, and often operates oppressively in medicine and the arts, 


is ever felt as a restraining influence by drunkards or conviv- 
ialists. In endeavoring to determine the average tax per drink, 
it must be borne in mind that half a gill is in excess of the 
quantity taken in an average bar-room drink; that the tax- 
able gallon is of proof spirit, and therefore contains sixty-four 
half gills of proof spirit; that the liquor sold at retail is all 
diluted to a point below proof, and that, as the tax offers a re- 
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ward of 500 per cent. on such unwholesome practices, much of it 
is adulterated with ingredients so pernicious as to make whisky, 
distilled from grain or fruit, a comparatively harmless beverage. 
These three subjects of taxation—tobacco, fermented liquors, 
and distilled spirits—produced in the fiscal year ended June, 
1886, $116,902,869.44, and in the year which ended last June, 
$118,835,757.30; and the commissioner expresses the belief that 
there will be a further increase during the current year. Every 
dollar of these enormous sums was surplus revenue—money in 
excess of the just demands of the government, abstracted from 
the people by an army of about four thousand officeholders, 
stationed in every congressional district in the country, and 
maintained at the direct cost of from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 
per annum. The taxes, and the charges for collecting them, 
should be promptly abolished. 

The liquor traffic can be regulated or prohibited, but not by 
the national government. It is a fearful source of pauperism, 
crime, and disease, and is therefore an object for the most rigor- 
ous police supervision. The cost of the crime, pauperism, in- 
sanity, and disease it produces does not fall upon the nation, 
but is borne by States, cities, counties, and townships, whose 
police can enforce such restraints and penalties as law may deter- 
mine ; and as they have to bear the burdens it imposes, they are 
entitled to receive the revenue that may be justly derived from 
so devastating an influence, 

But, in addition to the abatement of revenue which would 
result from the abolition of the internal revenue system, the 
financial dangers impending over the near future suggest a large 
reduction of receipts from customs duties also, and a consequent 
revision of certain details of the tariff. The difficulty of pre- 
venting embarrassing accumulations in the treasury is not of 
recent date, but while there were bonds that might be called 
and paid, the accretions of revenue did not involve such grave 
consequences as those with which they now threaten the coun- 
try. The imperious necessity imposed by an excess of revenue 
is illustrated by the following facts. During the war, and for 
some time thereafter, the government was unable to make any 
payment on account of the sinking fund, yet, in his annual 
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report for 1876, the Secretary of the Treasury stated that at the 
close of the preceding fiscal year, on the 30th of June, 1875, 
payments on account of the debt had exceeded the requirements 
of the law by $223,144,011.07. During the intervening twelve 
years this payment of debt in excess of statutory requirements 
has been greatly augmented. The sanctity of the sinking fund 
will therefore not be endangered by the failure to make annual 
purchases of bonds for some years. 

A few instances will illustrate my mode of reducing the re- 
ceipts from customs duties, and they must be briefly stated. I 
would restore the duty on worsted goods, in the manufacture of 
which we once employed $20,000,000 of capital and thousands of 
operatives, but which, under reduced duties, we now import, and 
by the payment of duties thereon swell the surplus. The duties 
under which we were able to produce cotton ties and wire rods, 
would, if restored, cut off the contributions the lower duties on 
the imported supply make to the treasury. And I could indi- 
cate many other articles, the production of which has been sus- 
pended, and the excess of revenue increased, by the reduction of 
reasonably protective duties. 

But to avoid allusion to sugar and tin plates, in a considera- 
tion of the means of abating our excessive revenue, would be a 
vital omission. The revenue derived from these articles in the 
year that ended June, 1886, was over $56,000,000, which was 
divided thus: from sugar, $50,265,538, and from tin plates, $5,- 
740,963. We can put this vast annual contribution into gradual 
but rapidly increasing and certain liquidation by turning a deaf 
ear to the sinister clamor for the repeal of the duty on sugar; 
and the enacting of such a duty on tin plates as will justify 
discreet men in embarking large amounts of capital in the plant 
for an industry, the establishment and maintenance of which is 
essential to our national independence. Sugar was never as 
cheap as it is now, nor was the ad valorem duty upon it ever so 
high. The creation of the beet sugar industry in Europe is a 
standing proof among nations that really protective duties 
cheapen commodities by increasing the supply. We have, in 
the cane fields of Florida and Louisiana, the beet fields of Cali- 
fornia, and the sorghum and corn fields of the western States, 
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more extended ranges of sugar-producing soil and climate than 
any other nation ; and that, by the aid of the coal fields, the ore 
beds, and the titanic energies of the New South, we can supply 
our home demand for tin plates, needs no demonstration in this 
essay. 

Wiiiiam D. KELLEY. 





ARISTOCRACY AND HUMANITY. 


THE net result of each epoch in human history is a painfully 
acquired universal conviction and rule of action, usually expres- 
sible in a single sentence. The present epoch—what, for want 
of a more designative term, we call Christian civilization—has 
already advanced far enough to enable us to formulate the prin- 
ciple which it is toiling to make universal. It is this: Every 
human being, as human, is an end to himself. When this prin- 
ciple shall have become, not merely an intellectual conviction, 
but a rule of action, personal, social, and political, then our pres- 
ent civilization will have accomplished its task, and a new epoch, 
pregnant with a new and higher principle, at present perhaps 
inconceivable to us, will begin. In the present epoch all that 
we mean by humanity is expressed in the above formula; all 
that tends to make any human being merely a means for others’ 
ends is inhuman. Such is the essence of our civilization. 

Its aim is not to save an elect portion of humanity to be 
eunuchs in a supernatural heaven, copied from an oriental des- 
pot’s court, but to lift up all souls, without exception, to free- 
dom and virtue, in a natural way. It is the free, innate human 
impulse animating our entire civilization, and not the slavish, 
cowering element in it, that has raised us to our present po- 
sition, that has overthrown despotisms, temporal and spiritual, 
that has abolished chattel slavery and serfdom, that has ele- 
vated women, that has spread education, that has proclaimed 
liberty, equality, fraternity, and that has embodied the spirit 
of humanity in a Declaration of Independence. And it is the 


same free impulse that is to-day struggling against the pagan 
forces of narrowness and ignorance that still prevent men from 
being ends to themselves. 

Now, just as the impulse which is slowly sanctifying the 
present epoch may be called humanity, so the pagan-born forces, 
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those hundred-handed giants, that war against this impulse, may 
all be classed under the term aristocracy. Humanity and aris- 
tocracy are the modern names for Ahura-Mazda and Angro- 
mainyus—the Power of Light and the Power of Darkness. This 
interpretation of the term aristocracy may seem arbitrary, but 
I think it is correct. For is not the common element in al] that 
tends to subordinate one man, or class of men, to another’s ends 
the spirit of aristocracy *—the spirit which says: “I am better 
than thou; therefore, serve me”? 

It is often asserted—by foreign pagans with sneers, by na- 
tive Anglomaniacs with imbecile triumph, by patriots with pity- 
ing regret—that the spirit of aristocracy is rapidly growing in 
the heart of our democratic institutions; and this is as often 
denied by a class closely allied to the Anglomaniacs and by 
others equally interested in their retrograde tendencies. These 
try to quiet the patriots’ apprehensions by brazenly denying the 
very existence of this spirit, and, when faced with obstinate facts, 
quibble about the meaning of the term aristocracy. I shall not 
follow them in this; but shall cheerfully admit that aristocracy 
in this country lacks some of the trappings which it dons else- 
where, such as title and legal status. But I think it cannot be 
honestly denied that the essential element in aristocracy, the 
failure to regard every human being as an end in himself, is not 
only here now, but, as a result of our semi-pagan origin, has 
always been here. I think, too, that with the growth of wealth, 
ease, and luxury it is spreading rapidly, and invading the hearts 
of our people to an extent that may well make us tremble for 
the safety of our institutions. 

My present intention is not to speak of the aristocratic spirit 
generally, but to touch upon some of its more recent and vulgar 
manifestations, due to sudden wealth captured by greedy men 
in the confusion incident to the present transition from an old 
industrial system to a new. In this transition, whose ultimate 
goal and meaning we are only now, with considerable apprehen- 
sion, beginning to see, it has been possible, by means of land 
and machinery, to construct an almost incredible variety of 


*TI am, of course, using the word in its modern, not in its ancient, sense, 
See Freeman, ‘‘ Comparative Politics,” pp. 77, 194, 368. 
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labor-traps, wonderfully enriching to their possessors, but sadly 
impoverishing to those whose labor is caught in them. This 
two-sided result has tended to divide men more sharply than 
ever before in this country into two classes, not yet openly named 
here, but known in aristocracy-ridden England as gentlemen and 
“cads.” Of these, the former tends more and more to regard the 
latter as, at best, a means to its ends—for producing wealth 
which it is to enjoy on its own terms. In this way the work- 
ing classes have become so clearly isolated from the idling 
classes as to feel that they have quite other interests than those 
of the latter, and to wish to form a separate political organization 
for self-defense. Hence the “labor movement,” the first great 
reaction against aristocracy, and in favor of humanity; the first 
attempt to realize, in all its depth of meaning, the humane prom- 
ise of our Declaration of Independence. 

If this movement were merely what its promoters think it is, 
an effort to bring about a fairer distribution of the fruits of la- 
bor, it might stili be worthy of support; but it would hardly be 
worth all the agitation it has caused and is likely yet to cause. 
For riches, after all, have little humanizing or ennobling power. 
We find them in company with the most soul-destroying vices, 
while many of the noblest virtues wait on poverty. But the 
ultimate result of the movement will be something far more im- 
portant. The worst effect of the present thoughtless distribu- 
tion of wealth is not that it makes some rich and leaves others 
poor, but that, by placing one class in the power of another, to 
be used as means to its ends, it destroys all truly human relation 
between them, fills the one with pride, vanity, and cruelty, the 
other with servility, envy, and hatred, divides the nation against 
itself, and defeats the ends of humanity. 

“ Affluence breeds insolence ” (rixrer xopos UBpzr) is an old 
and often repeated observation, and there can be no doubt, un- 
less all history be a lie, that wealth which relieves men from 
labor is an evil and not a good, and the desire for it a low de- 
sire. Man’s spiritual interests demand that he should labor, 
and whatever relieves him from the necessity of so doing places 
him in an unnatural attitude toward life, and becomes a curse, 
not only to those who are compelled to labor for him, but per- 
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haps even more to himself; for that man who treats another in- 
humanly is more damaged than the other who is so treated. It 
is not easy to be rich and remain long truly humane, scrupu- 
lously careful of the rights of others. Riches, in so far as they 
are desirable, mean, for the possessor, exemption from needful 
labor, by virtue of a claim upon other men’s labor, and no one 
can long be so exempt without pressing this claim in a thought- 
less or reckless way. I say “needful labor,” because needless 
labor, undergone for the sake of power, luxury, or vanity, is no 
less dehumanizing than idleness, as we plainly see in the case 
of our hard-gambling millionaires. 

It is not in human nature to be just and humane, when 
robbed of its due experience of life’s fundamental conditions. 
Whatever narrows a man’s experience narrows his sympathies, 
and whatever confers on him irresponsible power tempts him 
to abuse it. Now, riches do both these things. Whatever 
exceptional experience they may provide, they certainly with- 
draw their owners from much that must always enter into the 
life of the large majority of human kind. These must always 
anxiously labor and be content with moderate means. Between 
life conditioned in this way and life free from labor and anxiety 
there is fixed a gulf which sympathy could hardly cross, even if 
it would; for it is chained on the one side by pride and on the 
other by envy. Sometimes, indeed, if a man has risen to riches 
by his own efforts, he may so far remember his life of poverty as 
to retain a certain sympathy for those whom he has left behind 
him in it; but this is rare, for three reasons: First, men caring 
enough for riches to be willing to devote much time to the 
acquisition of them are usually of a somewhat low, material, and 
unsympathetic nature. Second, in their ascent to riches, after 
the first few steps, they have to use other men as stepping- 
stones; for no man, unless he have a monopoly talent, like 
Raphael, can rise to riches otherwise. Nearly all great fortunes 
are made up of profits caught in labor-traps. Such using of 
other men solely as means leads to forgetfulness that they are 
ends, hardens the heart, and destroys sympathy. Third, men 
who have made their own fortunes—self-made men, as they are 
wisely called—have usually a great deal of respect for their 
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maker, and a proportionate contempt for those who, having less 
cunning than themselves, have remained in the ranks of poverty. 
Thus it frequently happens that self-made men are among the 
least humane of aristocrats. And the case is even worse with 
their children and with all persons born to wealth. These lack 
altogether the experience that would enable them to sympathize 
with the ordinary, natural human life of labor and narrow 
means. Raised above it, they cannot comprehend it. I have 
known hundreds of excellent men and women, nurtured in the 
lap of affluence, who were earnestly desirous of sympathizing 
with people of all grades; but I never knew one who suc- 
ceeded any further than to be able to play Lord Bountiful or 
Lady Charitable with discriminating condescension, which, at 
best, is but humanity’s fallen counterfeit. Riches, by an evil 
education, had deprived them of the best part of human culture, 
the power of simple sympathy, and placed them in a position 
wherein that source of all human virtue was unattainable for 
them. Their heads were civilized, but their hearts, whence were 
the issues of life, were condemned to essential barbarism. 

And how, indeed, could they be otherwise? Education in 


the haunts of riches is, almost of necessity, education in unsym- 
pathy, inhumanity, aristocracy. Hardly has the child of rich 
parents come into the world when the trouble-shirking, pleasure- 


seeking mother, reckless of the duties imposed upon her by nat- 
ure and humanity alike, intrusts it to the care of a menial, 
lacking some of the most essential qualities of motherhood, nota- 
bly, authority tempered with natural affection. As its intelli- 
gence grows, it readily learns to distinguish between its nurse 
and its mother, and when its will comes in conflict with that of 
the former, it learns the sad lesson that she is a menial, and 
cannot claim the same consideration as its mother. From that 
moment the poison-seed of aristocracy begins to germinate and to 
grow. In following years, when the fundamental convictions 
establish themselves, such a child learns, in the slow, effective 
way of habitual attitude, that human beings are divided into 
two classes, a well-dressed, well-housed, untoiling, commanding 
class, and a poorly-dressed, poorly-housed, toiling, serving class, 
and that he belongs to the former. He learns to give orders 
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which, whether reasonable or not, have to be obeyed. He 
learns the comfort of commanding, with no opportunity to esti- 
mate the discomfort of serving. No matter how good and tender 
he may be, or how carefully his parents may warn him to be 
thoughtful of nurses and servants, the distinction between him 
and them hourly forces itself upon him, until it seems to him, 
as it did to Aristotle, a part of the order of nature. Thus he 
comes to think that there is a class of people existing mainly, if 
not solely, for the benefit of him and his class. And this is the 
spring of the spirit of aristocracy. 

This will happen, to some degree, even in the best cases. 
Rarely, indeed, does the child of rich parents feel that a servant 
or an employee has a claim on him for anything more than kind 
treatment, the same which he would accord to a horse or a deg. 
He cannot conceive that the lower, or working, classes, as he com- 
placently terms them, should have the same claims upon him as 
his own; that each member of them is an end in himself. Of 
course, the case is still worse where parents are proud, reckless, 
and overbearing. Then we have unsurpassed, self-advertising 
training-schools in aristocracy and inhumanity. Here a sharp 
line is drawn between master and servant, and everything done 
to make children observe it. Servants are spoken of as a neces- 
sary evil, with little claim to consideration ; they are derided and 
made the butt of every caprice. Their wishes and convenience 
are disregarded ; they are considered impertinent and presum- 
ing when they claim to have any rights at all. 

But not alone in the family are the children of the rich taught 
lessons of aristocracy and inhumanity. Their whole life teaches 
them the same things. Too good to mingle with the children of 
the serving class, who attend public schools, they are sent to 
private “select” schools, institutions for young gentlemen or 
young ladies, where they mingle only with children of their own 
class, all filled with a due contempt for the “lower classes.” 
In these schools, which are necessarily dependent on the good- 
will of purse-proud, exacting parents, the children, instead of 
being subjected to strict, wholesome discipline, and learning 
the valuable lessons of obedience and respect, are humored, 
petted, and indulged, in order that they may carry home 
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a favorable report. In some boarding-schools in New York 
this indulgence is carried so far that young gentlemen of fif- 
teen and upward receive night-keys, in order that they may be 
able to return from their nocturnal amusements at any hour of 
the night, without causing disturbance. At college or univer- 
sity, whither such young gentlemen usually go to waste some 
years of valuable time, the same demoralizing process is con- 
tinued. Free from restraint, liberally supplied with money, and 
aware that, in all likelihood, they will never be obliged to earn 
a living, like most of their fellow-men, they do not study and 
they despise those who do. Many of them lead shameless lives, 
disregarding every dictate of morality and humanity. 

And so they continue to do, when, having “ finished their edu- 
cation,” they go out into the world. They are just what wealth 
and aristocratic education have made them; men without a spark 
of genuine chivalry or humanity in them, men bent upon coarse, 
immediate pleasure, and regardless as to how the means thereto 
are to be obtained. They add nothing to social wealth or weal, 
and they subtract a great deal from it. They prey upon their 
fellow-men; legally, perhaps, when possible; when otherwise, 
by fraud and violence. It is from the ranks of these wealth- 
nurtured aristocrats that is drawn the majority of those reckless, 
unpatriotic men who, by their insatiable greed, are disorganiz- 
ing our economic system in order that they may welter in ]ux- 
ury. 

It is not solely in reckless families, however, that riches 
nourish the spirit of aristocracy and inhumanity. They do the 
same thing, more or less, in all families into which they find 
entrance. Even in the best, they commit spiritual devastation, 
by the bestowal of irresponsible power tempting to its own 
abuse. And this brings me to the second dehumanizing effect 
of riches. 

The value of riches lies solely in their use, and there are but 
four uses to which they can be put: (1) charity, (2) personal cult- 
ure, (3) pleasure, (4) acquisition of fresh riches. Against the 
first two of these uses little need be said, although they may, in 
certain cases, promote the spirit of aristocracy. Charity, when 
exercised picturesquely, without knowledge, and in a spirit of 
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condescension, may do much more harm than good, only cover- 
ing a multitude of sins that had much better be exposed and 
condemned. And even personal culture may be a curse and a 
snare, when, instead of being a training in wisdom, humanity, 
and modest usefulness, it is mere polish, social, literary, or ss- 
thetic, applied to a ground of natural selfishness. Such charity 
and such culture rank with pleasure. Unfortunately, only a 
small part of riches is ever devoted to genuine charity or cult- 
ure. The greater portion is used either as wealth, for pleasure, 
or as capital. In either case irresponsible power is conferred, 
and the aristocratic spirit fostered. In either case, the owner of 
riches uses other men for his own ends, and, under the influence 
of the aristocratic spirit already cultivated, generally with little 
or no regard to their true interest. In the best cases he treats 
them kindly, as he would animals necessary for his pleasure or 
profit. Rarely, indeed, even at the present day, do we find a 
rich man who looks upon his servants, or the employees who 
co-operate in the production of his riches, as his equals, or 
as ends in themselves. Rarely do we find one striving to en- 
courage in those dependent on him the spirit of independence 
and self-respect, by affording them every opportunity for culture, 
providing for their health, associating with them on equal 
terms. To him they are merely so many “hands,” which he 
would gladly, if he could, replace by machines, feeding on water, 
coal, and grease. They have no claim upon him for anything 
but wages, and he thinks he has done his whole duty by them 
when he has paid them the lowest market rate of these. 

In this way riches foster the aristocratic spirit, which draws 
a cruel, unbrothering line between two conditions of men, per- 
verting the one with cold pride and the other with obsequi- 
ous envy. Indeed, of all the sources of vice none is more fertile 
than the pride which makes a man think and feel that to certain 
of his fellow-beings he does not owe the ordinary regards, cour- 
tesies, and considerations of gentle life. Pride—‘ by that sin 
fell the angels;” it is the first, the fundamental sin, the spring 
of well-nigh all the others. It is almost impossible for one man 
to be just or considerate to another man whom he regards as his 
inferior, or to maintain a man’s dignity toward one whose claim 
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to superiority he allows. As Mr. Lowell has said, the true spirit 
of democracy, which is also the spirit of humanity, bids us say 
to every man: “ You are as good as L” Until we say this in 
spirit and in truth, and act accordingly, we are neither humape 
nor democratic. 

In saying this, I do not mean that the spirit of humanity 
commands us to bestow equal respect upon the worthy and the 
unworthy, or to deprive virtue of its due reward. I merely 
mean that it calls upon us to seek with equal solicitude the 
highest welfare of every human being, and not only to refrain 
from taking advantage of our fellows because they are weak and 
ignorant, but to make that weakness and that ignorance special 
grounds for increased care and tenderness. The present exploita- 
tion of the poor, the weak; and the ignorant by the rich, the 
strong, and the cunning is not only a reversion to paganism, it 
is mean, vulgar brutality, without excuse or palliation. And 
most of it is due to money, and the love of money, which, as 
the apostle said, is the root of all evil. 


We are wont to look upon riches as a blessing, and to envy 
5) J 


their possessors. Sometimes, no doubt, when worthily earned 
and worthily expended, they are a blessing; but far oftener 
they are a curse, and their possessors deserving of pity. For 
who deserves pity more than the man who is deprived of the 
experiences essential to the highest spiritual culture, to true 
humanity ; who is reared in the spirit of aristocracy, and con- 
demned to life-long selfishness? And is not the poverty of the 
many, in large measure, the consequence of the riches of the 
few? Is not the wealth-bred spirit of aristocracy the chief cause 
of our present deplorable economic condition? Would not the 
true spirit of humanity, if it could but have free course, soon put 
a period to this condition? Who can doubt it? 

If we could effectually and permanently put down the curse 
of riches without incurring equal or greater evils, I think there 
can be no doubt that it would be our duty to do so. Cer- 
tainly, riches are a much better subject for prohibition than 
strong drink ; for the evil they cause is far more fundamental, 
pervasive, and dehumanizing. But neither in the one case nor 
in the other is prohibition the true remedy. Prohibition is a 
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two-edged sword, maiming Liberty as often as it stabs Wrong. 
We must look for the remedy to two sources: (1) to such legis- 
lation as shall secure to every citizen the conditions requisite for 
making a free contract in all matters affecting needful labor; 
and (2) to moral education. 

The majority of those great fortunes which nourish the spirit 
of aristocracy are the results of unfree contracts made by men 
with no possession but power to toil, and with starvation at 
their heels. Whatever legislation, with reference to land or 
the instruments of production, will make it possible for any man 
to earn his living without being forced to sell his labor at com- 
petition prices, under penalty of starvation, will cut off the main 
source of large fortunes and of the aristocratic spirit. Human 
civilization has grown with the growth of the free contract, and 
must revert to socialism, unfreedom, barbarism, when that 
growth is impeded; as, indeed, it is visibly doing to-day. But, 
after all, our main hope must be in the education of the moral 
sense, the development of the spirit of humanity; and this 
cannot take place until our whole system of education is re- 
formed and made a preparation for life in all its relations—for 
the life demanded by the spirit of our epoch. 

Such equilibrium as our present world possesses is the pre- 
carious balancing of a pyramid of opposing selfishnesses upon an 
apex of wealth-begotten aristocracy. The science of this equi- 
librium is our orthodox political economy, the most dismal of 
sciences, with the most dismal of subjects. The human world 
will never stand solid until it rests upon the broad basis of sim- 
ple humanity, whose apex is moral worth. So to place it is the 
task of our epoch. 

12 Tuomas Davipson, 
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Tue echo of those “ three cheers for the Queen” still lingers 
in our ears. Their reverberation rolls away like the murmur 
of distant thunder, that only a moment before had so filled the 
air with sound as to appear almost sensible to touch. Repeated 
for a moment on the far-off western horizon, those cheers reach 
us in renewed but intermittent waves of sound from across the 
Atlantic. We pause to let the ear take in, from where the sun 
is setting, the last notes of their waning strength. The murmur 
comes no longer from beyond that great ocean, but lo! as if by 
magic, from the East. The ear catches the first distant hum of 
that same mighty roar wafted to us from the opposite direction. 
It has circled the world, being echoed and re-echoed again from 
the rocky shores of flourishing colonies, from the yellow sands 
of prosperous provinces. Their inhabitants have with heart 
and voice added to its volume, and now it returns, to give us all 
the heart-stirring pleasure of an old strain, dear to us in child- 


hood. What does it all mean? Is it an expression of gratitude 
for favors received, or for expected benefits? Is it not the 
ebullition of feelings born of sentiment, cradled in love, educated 
by respectful admiration, and matured by personal devotion? 
Does not the shout of “‘ The Queen! ”—answered on all sides by 
the prayer, “God bless her!”—come straight from the heart? 
Surely it is no mere ordinary demonstration of approval given, 


as it might be, in celebration of some great discovery, or as an 
indication of thanks to the discoverer. Without doubt it is 
real, heartfelt loyalty to the sovereign, the lineal descendant of 
a long line of manly kings. Some of those kings have been 
great without being good, others good and in no ways great, but 
Queen Victoria enjoys the proud distinction of being both great 
and good. From the outset of her reign she has consecrated 
herself to the noble task of deepening by her influence and 
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example the hold which monarchy, with all its old-world sur- 
roundings and traditions, has upon the affections of her people. 
Every act of her life, public and private, has evinced the para- 
mount object she has always kept in view, to secure the glory 
of her kingdom and the prosperity of her subjects. English 
life is essentially home life, and, thanks to her example, and the 
strong individuality with which she has stamped her own home 
life, the whole moral tone of the nation has been raised. It is 
in a great measure on this account that all conditions of men 
and women here have associated with her personality a senti- 
ment of profound sympathy and affection. In reference to her 
love of home and home life, we find this in one of her published 
letters: ‘‘We must all have trials and vexations; but if one’s 
home is happy, then the rest is comparatively nothing.” 

In England we have the votaries of very many religions, 
some with spiritual gods, others with those strictly material in 
character. There are men amongst us whose spiritual cravings 
not even the superstitions of the Church of Rome can satisfy, 
and who seek for at least temporary peace and consolation in 
the contemplative mysticism of Buddhism. We have the silent 
freethinker, whose inner soul is sad and grieved beyond measure, 
because he can no longer honestly adhere to the sacred teaching 
he learned as a child at his mother’s knee; and we have the vain 
and noisy scoffer at all forms of religion, at all phases of faith, 
who glories to write God with a small g. You will still find in 
odd corners of England, amongst old county families, a Jacobite 
belief in the divine right of kings, whilst there are in London 
workmen’s clubs (foreign nations are largely represented in 
them) where the undefined rights of man are expressed in the 
shibboleth, “ property is robbery,” and in the war-cry of “death 
to tyrants” (meaning, kill your king). The English home of 
the socialists of all nations, of the enemies of realized wealth of 
all sorts, and of revealed religion of all forms, is in eastern Lon- 
don, yet when Queen Victoria drove slowly through its streets 
the other day, her reception was as warm and as hearty as it 
was in Pall Mall and St. James Street, whose clubs may be said 
to represent largely the highly educated, the conservative, side 


of English life. 
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The sentiment of loyal devotion to the Queen, therefore, is 
not peculiar to any one class, for whatever be the town her 
majesty visits, it is the same in all. It is not “got up,” like the 
enthusiasm of so many of our great political demonstrations, at 
so much a head for every man in the procession. It comes from 
no “claque” hired by some local mayor or préfet, as we have 
often known done in well-policed, well-organized municipalities 
abroad. 

I believe it to be the evidence of a deep-seated, heartfelt 
loyalty ; of inborn love and respect for the crown and for 
the family that wears it—for a family, as already stated, that 
represents to us all that we delight to dwell upon most in our 
history, the heirs of our Saxon Alfred, of our lion-hearted 
Richard, of our Henries of York and Lancaster, and of our own 
great Tudor Elizabeth. We designedly ignore the crimes of the 
Stuarts, the coarse pleasures and follies of the Georges, when with 


moistened eyes and a full throat we pray that blessings may be 
showered on her, the lineal descendant of those who have ruled 
us for a thousand years. It is with sincerity we ask God to 
pour his choicest gifts on her whom we saw the other day, 


seated in the same chair in which her ancestors have been 
crowned for nigh ten centuries, offering thanks to the King of 
kings for the length and prosperity of her reign. 

Our last two queens, Anne and Victoria, became widows at 
about the same age, but how different in all respects were those 
two virtuous princesses! Under what entirely different cireum- 
stances, public and private, did they begin their widowhood ! 
How dissimilar were their royal consorts! Both queens were 
devoted wives. Anne loved Prince George of Denmark with 
that deep affection which was one of the striking features in her 
rather ordinary character. Although she had had seventeen 
children, he left her heirless, all having died early. Her 
mother’s heart had known keen sorrow, as one by one her chil- 
dren were taken from her, as a punishment, the Jacobites 
averred, for the usurpation of a throne that rightfully belonged 
to her father and brother. 

When Queen Anne became a widow, England was engaged 
in one of the very greatest of European wars. The battle of 
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Oudenarde had just been won by the greatest man of his 
age, the ever-victorious Marlborough. Although internal rebel- 
lion at home had been scotched, it had not been killed; an 
invading French army, headed by the rightful heir to the 
English throne, had only that very year been driven back to 
Dunkirk, there to await a more favorable opportunity for a 
descent upon the shores of Scotland. A strong Jacobite party 
only held back for this expected landing, to proclaim the Pre- 
tender as James III., King of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
principles of the great revolution were openly called in question 
by the Tory party, and it was known that many of our leading 
men were in constant correspondence with St. Germains. Not- 
withstanding all this, thanks to the genius of Marlborough, it 
would be difficult to name any epoch in history when the great 
destinies of the civilized world were more directly in the hands 
of England. Alas! even in the midst of her fame, of her 
triumph, the schemes and intrigues of an execrable faction had 
begun already to make themselves felt. Self-seeking plotters 
already whispered in the closets of Kensington, and their mut- 
tered conversations with the “ Dresser” Hill on the back-stairs 
at Windsor prepared the way for the conspiracy that hurried on 
the much-wanted peace which culminated in the infamous Treaty 
of Utrecht, which was meant to be a stepping-stone to the coro- 
nation of a Stuart king. 

That was not a time when the sovereign could hide herself 
away, or refuse to take her due share in public affairs. She had 
loved well, and been beloved by, her big, burly, uncouth, dull, 
but honest-hearted husband. Shy and bashful by nature, she 
longed to hide away her grief in private. With this sorrow at 
her heart, public business was then more than ever distasteful to 
her; but the circumstances of the country demanded her atten- 
tion, and forbade her to indulge in the very natural grief into 
which Prince George’s death had plunged her. In those days 
the sovereign took a far more personal part in the affairs of state, 
and in the home and foreign policy of England, than was allowed 
a century and a half later to our present Queen. The question 
of war and peace was practically in her hands. She changed her 
ministers as she liked, although generally influenced in doing 
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so by the advice of the favorite of the hour. We are told that 
she once gave as a reason for dismissing a cabinet minister, that 
he had presumed to appear before her in a “tie wig” instead of 
the “full bottom” head-dress then a necessary part of court 
costume. In the trinity of queen, lords, and commons, between 
whom all legislative and executive powers were shared, the 
sovereign had still a fair third. As long as Queen Anne con- 
fined her exercise of power well within the limits of recognized 
prerogative, no one presumed to question her selection of minis- 
ters. It is to her we owe the Treaty of Utrecht. Had she con- 
tinued to the end of her reign to trust in her old favorite, the 
companion of her childhood, France must have been thoroughly 
crushed, and we should have been spared those disputes about 
fishing fights on the coast of Newfoundland, which since then 
have so often nearly led to war. A vain woman, fond of flattery, 
she listened to the false tongue of Harley, and followed his ad- 
vice, which was insidiously pressed upon her by his cousin Abi- 
gail, who had supplanted the haughty and fiery souled Sarah in 
the Queen’s warm heart and clinging disposition. 

What a contrast there is between the times of the two queens 
and the circumstances of their widowhood! I can well remem- 
ber the feverish anxiety of those on board the ship in which I 
sailed from England, in December, 1861, as we neared the shores 
of Nova Scotia, to know the decision of Mr. Lincoln’s govern- 
ment in the unfortunate affair of the Mason-Slidell incident. 
How we crowded round the pilot, asking, “Is it peace or war?” 
And how the good news that Mr. Lincoln had decided in favor of 
peace was marred by the appalling information that Prince 
Albert was dead! None of us had had the privilege of being 
known to him personally, and in those days few realized what a 
great man he was, and how much England owed him. Our 
thoughts were exclusively of the Queen and of her loss. We all 
knew how deep was the love between this royal couple, and 
realized that our Queen had lost the mainstay of her reign, the 
strong pillar on which she rested for support in all difficulties, 
the warm, loving heart that so truly felt for and sympathized with 
her in all her joys and sorrows, and with her people in all their 
troubles as wellas theirtriumphs. Possessing, like Queen Anne, 
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a grace of manner, a sweet, pleasant, and musical voice, and a 
“heart that was entirely English,” Queen Victoria had a depth 
of feeling, an educated mind, a high order of intellect, and a 
profound knowledge of men and of public affairs to which 
Queen Anne could lay no claim. The latter sovereign lacked 
the ability to use to its best purpose the unquestioned power 
which the crown then possessed; the former had not that same 
direct and personal authority in the government. Had the con- 
stitutional powers of Queen Victoria equaled those wielded by 
Queen Anne, her temper, ability, and education would have en- 
abled her to use them to a better purpose; but, to have exercised 
them, she would have been compelled by circumstances to live 
in public, as Queen Anne did in her widowhood. 

Although Queen Victoria’s power of interference in the 
affairs of state has been small, her indirect influence has been 


great in all matters, social and public. That influence she has 
been able to exercise as effectively in the retirement of her 
private apartments as she could have done surrounded by 


courtiers and in the daily performance of court duties. During 
her widowhood, the Prince and Princess of Wales have taken 
her place in most court ceremonies, and thus relieved her of 
many of the social duties now expected from the sovereign, to 
which her strength is unequal, and which, it is said, are uncon- 
genial to her disposition. She has thus been able to devote all 
her time and thoughts to the serious work and responsibilities 
of her exalted position. Her great common sense, her thorough 
appreciation of the duties of a constitutional sovereign, and her 
long experience give so much weight to her opinion and advice 
upon all important public questions that ministers are only too 
glad to avail themselves of them. It is a great mistake to imag- 
ine that she has exercised but little influence over the current 
of political life because, until lately, she has mixed but little 
amongst her subjects. A strong tide of democracy has set in of 
late, and still flows with great force over the face of the United 
Kingdom. Except amongst the professional politicians who 
desire to float in on its swelling waves to power and well-paid 
positions, few of the cultivated, well-educated, and well-off people 
like to see the old landmarks of our Constitution swept away by 
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this flood of democracy and of socialistic ideas. The Queen 
has never expressed herself as either for or against this new 
political dispensation, and whatever may be her own private 
views on the subject, like a good constitutional monarch she has 
not attempted to resist or even stay its onward flow. There are, 
however, evident signs around us that she has succeeded in re- 
stricting its course within safe limits. Its progress has not been 
checked, but it has been directed along lines where it can pass, 
with all its cherished noise, but with the least possible amount of 
danger or even damage to the quiet, contented, and hard-working 
citizens who dread its waves. Otherwise, it would have surged 
over the country as would have best suited its speech-loving, 
self-seeking managers. With thecharacteristic spirit of the true 
demagogue, those managers are indifferent to the destruction of 
all private property, and to the pain and sorrow so inflicted upon 
the most worthy of “the classes and the masses.” 

It is an open secret that, upon the formation of each new 
administration, the Queen helps and guides her first minister 
in the distribution of offices amongst his colleagues. What 
England wants is the zealous service of calm men, exercised in 
a business-like fashion: men who are not carried away by false 
declamation, and who do not wish to make others drunk by the 
unceasing repetition of reckless nonsense. She wants steady 
progress all round, effected without “leaps and bounds” that 
partake of revolution. Above all things she desires to be saved 
from the service of those who are so greedy for office as to be 
prepared to purchase it at any price; men who, in that game, 
would not hesitate to cut down the stately tree of constitutional 
government if it in any way interfered with their designs, and 
who, to cover up their infamy, would say that they had done so 
for the purpose of cutting fagots from it. 

To save her people from the violent changes which the action 
of professional politicians would entail, Queen Victoria has with- 
out doubt long exercised all her great influence. The waves of 
thought which from time to time pass over the face of a free 
country, boisterous though they may be occasionally, must be 
allowed to expend their force. The sovereign or minister that 
would attempt to stay their progress by artificial barriers would 
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be swept away by the torrent of waters, never to be heard of 
more. On the other hand, the far-seeing and experienced rulers, 
who can fairly estimate the force of such currents, are able to 
foresee when it will have expended itself—a moment followed 
immediately by the inevitable ebb: such men devote all their 
energies to direct and guide for the public weal the forces they 
cannot stay. Happy, indeed, have we been, for the last quarter 
of a century, in having as our sovereign one who had had a pre- 
vious political training under the loving guidance of a gifted and 
devoted husband, as well as the able teaching of those who were 
her ministers for the first half of her happy and glorious reign. 
Few public men have been during life more misunderstood 
than Prince Albert. It is not easy for even Germans, between 
whom and us there is so much affinity, to settle down here to 
a purely English life. Our insular prejudices are numerous ; 
we smile at those who differ from us in the pronunciation of 


our language, who do not dress as we do, and, above all things, 
who dislike violent exercise, and refuse to enter cordially into 


all our field sports; and we actually pity the man who presumes 
to have a different seat on horseback from us. These were 
some of the prejudices the prince consort had to live down in 
England. His position was a most difficult one, for had he 
shown at any time the least disposition to interfere in the con- 
duct of public affairs, the consequences might have been serious. 
It would have been impossible for any one to guide his actions 
in a more strictly constitutional fashion than he did. He proved 
himself to be a man of great force of character, of self-control 
and of ability, by the quickness with which he realized what his 
réle must be; and he displayed the most admirable tact in the 
manner in which he played it. It was not, however, until years 
after his death, when Sir Theodore Martin published his “ Life,” 
that the British public fully realized the loss his death had been, 
not only to the Queen, but to her people. Could two characters be 
more entirely different than his was from that of Queen Anne's 
husband—the “Est-il possible” of the great revolution, of whose 
desertion James said: “I only mind him as connected with my 
dearest child, otherwise the loss of a stout trooper would have 
been greater ”? 
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What may be in store for England as the outcome of our 
present process of government, with public opinion swayed 
hither and thither by each new phase of democratic require- 
ments, no one can say. The ship of state is still happily 
ballasted with a profound and general feeling of loyalty to the 
throne and of personal affection for the lady who occupies it. 
As long as she is spared to us, there can be no doubt that the 
noisy waves of socialism will break harmlessly against our 
house of state, built as itis upon such a rock of loyalty. I 
was much struck, in a newspaper description of the recent 
unveiling of the Queen's statue in India, by an account of how 
the crowds of natives, as soon as the ceremony was over, rushed 
forward and kissed the feet of the statue to testify their rever- 
ence and loyalty for their Empress, whom it represented, but 
whom they had never seen. Her loving humanity, her sympathy 
with suffering, her love of justice, determination to do the right 
in defense of the weak against the strong, the poor against the 
rich; in fact, all her many virtues, are as well known to the 
votaries of Brahma as to the inhabitants of London. Indeed, 
amongst all the many native races she rules over, little is known 
of political constitutions. The Aabeas corpus act and the liberty 
of the press convey no more meaning to them than would a 
learned treatise upon the emanation of light from the rings of 
the planet Saturn. To them Queen Victoria is a personal ruler 
who has, during famines, ordered the starving to be fed, and 
who has sent her medicine men amongst them in times of 
pestilence. 

The simpler the nature of the people the more unquestion- 
ing is their religious faith, and that loyalty which is akin to it. 
After the recent great school fée in Hyde Park, which the 
Queen attended, a little girl went home and told her mother 
she had seen a balloon go up which had taken the Queen to 
heaven. The idea may have been silly in itself, but it signified 
a train of reasoning in which loyalty was evidently a prominent 
element. A poorly clad nursemaid, pushing a perambulator 
before her through the crowds in the “ east end,” upon the occa- 
sion of opening the people’s palace by the Queen, speaking to a 
lady who had gone there to hear what the people talked about, 
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said she had a picture of the Queen in her room, and loved her 
because she knew how she cared for the poor. She was indig- 
nant that some people in that poor quarter of the city did not 
like the Queen because she was rich, and the girl thought all the 
soldiers present were there to guard against the violence of that 
small party. This simple nursemaid, like millions of other 
people, was imbued with that species of hero-worship which in 
monarchies is known as loyalty. With us, our sovereign is the 
embodiment of England’s greatness, of England’s glory. The 
honor done to her reflects back a sort of borrowed light upon 
ourselves, and as we shout “God save the Queen!” the chorus 
magnifies our own importance. It is, in fact, a sort of self-glori- 
fication. 

Without the bond of union which loyalty affords, it is 
almost certain that our great disjointed empire could never hold 
together. Colonies parted by vast oceans from one another, and 
from the mother country, must have varying, and in some 
instances divergent, interests to satisfy, that would sooner or 
later lead to separation if we had no sentimental feeling of 
loyalty to old England, and to England’s sovereign, strong 
enough to bind us together. 

Loyalty is a sentiment more fostered by absolute rule than 
by free institutions. Personal devotion to the sovereign is more 
apt to be a living force, when all favors, rewards, and punish- 
ments emanate directly from the throne. The less this is the 
case, the feebler we should expect to find those feelings of which 
loyalty is compounded. The devotion of the Highland clans- 
man to his chief, and, until quite lately, of the Irish servant to 
his master, bespeaks a condition of things that has nothing in 
common with “universal suffrage.” Does the leveling spirit of 
democracy, the active opponent of all such sentiments as loyalty, 
confer a boon upon mankind by seeking to eradicate them from 
the human heart ? 

This theory would lead one to believe that loyalty in the 
present reign was a less powerful agent, a less active principle, 
than “ when George the Third was King.” And yet, surely it 
is not so. His one great idea, his absorbing aim, was to exer- 
cise the same prerogative that his Stuart forefathers had wielded, 
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although with such fatal results both to kings and people. The 
advice given to him on his accession by his ambitious mother 
was, “ George, be King!” For long he struggled to be so, by an 
endeavor to unite in himself two great constitutional functions, 
two well-established rights, namely, that of the parliament to 
govern, and of the king to reign. He was determined to govern 
as well as to reign. He failed in the end, but still he exercised 
a prerogative to which Queen Victoria has never laid claim. 
Were his subjects more truly loyal, in consequence, than we are 
now to the throne? Most surely not. The explanation must 
be sought for in the difference between the characters and 
personal attributes of the two sovereigns, rather than in their 
surrounding circumstances. He foolishly sought to secure his 
country’s good by unconstitutional methods. Queen Victoria 
has never swerved from the duties of a strictly constitutional 
sovereign. On her career no cloud or shadow rests ; her public 
life and her private life have been alike blameless and stainless. 
She is in every sense one of ourselves, and there is, consequently, 
a sort of self-glorification in rendering homage, in doing honor to 
her. She identifies herself with every noble aspiration of the 
nation, with every virtuous feeling of the individual subject. 
Her 


those who are overwhelmed with affliction, whether they belong 


great warm heart beats in unison with the sorrow of all 
to what is geographically known as her dominions, or to that 
far larger and in every way still more splendid empire, which is 
made up of all the states and provinces throughout the world 
where the English tongue is spoken, no matter what may be 
their concrete nationality, or the flag under which they exist. 
If I rightly understand American sentiment, I believe that to 
the English shout of “God save the Queen!” the echo from 


beyond the Atlantic of.“‘God bless ber!” comes straight from 
the heart of the great American people. 


W OLSELEY. 
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THE ANATHEMA OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


AmoncGst the means employed by the Roman Church au- 
thorities to bring their subjects into submission is excommuni- 
cation; and now that public attention is so forcibly directed to 
this form of punishment in the case of Doctor McGlynn, it may 
not be amiss to consider the full meaning of excommunication 
in the Canon Law of the modern Roman Church. 

But we must first explain what is meant by a “censure.” A 
censure is defined to be “a spiritual and medicinal punishment, 
inflicted by competent ecclesiastical authority on a person who 
is baptized, for obstinacy and contumacy in some sin; by which 
punishment the censured is deprived of the immediate use of 
certain spiritual guods.” (1) Censure is “a punishment,” be- 
cause it is supposed to deprive the censured of certain spirit- 
ual goods; and this punishment is “spiritual and medicinal,” 
because it is inflicted by spiritual authority, for a spiritual 
purpose, and is considered to tend to the cure of the sinner’s 
soul by making him reflect on his conduct and calling on him 
to repent. Even if this punishment act not as a medicine on 
the soul of the censured, still, as Liguori teaches, it may act as 
a medicine on the faithful in general, being a warning to them, 
and may thus retain this medicinal condition of a censure. 
(2) It must be inflicted by “competent ecclesiastical authority.” 
These words are to show that censures cannot be inflicted by 
civil authority, but only by those who have the ruling and law- 
making power in spiritual matters. (8) The words, “on a per- 
son who is baptized,” are to show that unbaptized persons are 
not liable to censures. As to the disputed domestic question 
concerning the power of Rome to censure heretics and sectarians 
(as Rome terms them), this would be beside our present purpose. 
(4) And the punishment is inflicted “for obstinacy and contu- 
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macy in some sin.” This sin must have the following conditions, 
otherwise no censure can be attached to it. First, it must be 
mortal. Secondly, external; for no sin of thought or desire, not 
even mental heresy, is censured. Thirdly, the sin (whether of 
commission or omission), must have been certainly committed. 
Fourthly, the sin must be complete in its own kind, or, as the 
canonists say, “consummatum in suo genere;” this is so, if the 
exact thing which the legislator wishes to censure is done. 
Fifthly, the sin should not be one that is entirely past when the 
censure is inflicted, for then there would be no medicinal pun- 
ishment, but a purely vindicative one; however, it is sufficient 
if the sin have a “ tractus successivus,” ¢. e., if it continues in its 
effects ; as, for example, the scandal remaining from the unjust 
detention of stolen goods. Sixthly, the mortal sin must be in 
some way personal, as it would be unjust to censure an innocent 
person for another’s fault; the sin must be certainly and pecul- 
iarly personal in case of excommunication. Seventhly, the cen- 
sure must be proportioned to the sin. And, eighthly, the sin 
must be accompanied with “contumacy.” Contumacy, in this 
sense, means contempt of the censure; and this contumacy may 
be either formal, or virtual, otherwise called interpretative. It is 
formal when one violates the precept inflicting the censure, be- 
cause it is such a precept. The contumacy is virtual or inter- 
pretative when one, knowing the precept and aware of the cen- 
sure threatened, disobeys the precept, not because it is such a 
precept, but for some other reason; for example, to secure 
wealth or position or influence. This virtual contempt suffices, 
and is at least necessary, to incur the censure. 

One clause of our definition of “censure” remains, viz., 
‘by which punishment the censured is deprived of the imme- 
diate use of certain spiritual goods.” These words do not imply 
that the censured is necessarily deprived of the goods themselves, 


but only of their use; thus, suspending a priest from order, or 


from his benefice, does not imply depriving him of his order or 
of his benefice, but it forbids him to exercise the one and to 
enjoy the emoluments of the other while the suspension lasts. 
To understand this part of the definition we must know what 
the Roman Church means by a “spiritual good.” A spiritual 
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good means anything, whether external or internal, that tends 
directly or indirectly to sanctification. Spiritual goods are 
either “ public” or “private.” Public spiritual goods are all 
those which have been intrusted by Christ to the church as his 
dispensing and ministering power on earth; hence, public spirit- 
ual goods embrace, as Rome teaches, the Mass, the sacraments, 
preaching, benedictions of all kinds—of medals, crosses, water, 
bread, etc.—jurisdiction, benefices, indulgences; in one word, 
all those goods that come from the church and through the min- 
isters of the church as such. Of all these—to enumerate which 
individually would occupy too much space—the Roman Church 
claims to have the power to deprive her subjects by censures. 
She can deprive her priests, she says, of the power of saying 
Mass and of exercising the other offices of their ministry, and, 
at the same time, she claims the power and right to deprive her 
clergy and other members of the use of all the public spiritual 
goods that come through her intervention and ministration. 
The private spiritual goods, which come, not through the inter- 
vention of the church, but either directly from Christ himself, 
or indirectly, through the prayers and good works of private in- 
dividuals and of the clergy as private individuals, of these the 
Church of Rome does not claim to deprive by censures. Hence, 
she does not say she can destroy grace in the soul, nor the theo- 
logical or moral infused virtues, by censures. 

We have now a knowledge of the conditions of a censure and 
of its general effects. The effects of the several censures are not 
exactly the same, excommunication being far more severe in its 
effects than suspension or interdict. Excommunication is the 
only pure censure, because it never can be used except as a cen- 
sure, whereas the other two may be employed as vindicative 
punishments. An excommunication never remains in its effects 
after the excommunicated is absolved, and for this reason, 
because no time for its absolution has been fixed by the superior, 
it is a “ pure censure ” always. 

Excommunication is defined by Roman canonists to be “a 
censure by which a person is cut off from the community of the 
faithful, and is consequently deprived of the public spiritual 
goods of the church.” If a person be deprived of all the 
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public spiritual goods, then the excommunication is called 
“major,” and this is the only kind now in use. Pius IX., in his 
bull, “ Apostolice Sedis,” published on the 12th of October, 
1869, abolished the excommunication until then known as the 
“minor” excommunication. Before the time of Pope Martin 
V. (1417-1481), all who were excommunicated with the major 
form were “ witandi” (to be shunned), but he issued a bull, “ Ad 
evitanda scandala,” in which this particular consequence of the 
major excommunication was declared to attach only to three 
classes of excommunicates. This was a favor in behalf of the 
faithful, because so many of the clergy were at that time excom- 
municated that the people were in sore straits for the sacraments 
and other ministrations of the priesthood. After the time of 
Pope Martin, the following were vitandi; (1) All excommuni- 
‘ated publicly and by name (“ publice et nominatim excommu- 
nicatus”), (2) All denounced publicly and by name as being 
already excommunicated (“ publice et nominatim denuntiatus ut 
jam antea excommunicatus”), (8) All notorious strikers of 
clergy (“omnis notorius percussor cleric”), All others except 
these three classes were called “ folerati” by Martin V. They 
were so called because the faithful were allowed, in case of 
necessity, to ask and receive the sacraments from them without 
incurring minor excommunication, a penalty still inflicted for 
holding communication with the vitandi, until at last Pius IX. 
altogether abrogated it. The vitandi, since the publication of 
“ Apostolice Sedis,” are: (1) those excommunicated publicly and 
by name; and (2) those denounced publicly and by name as 
being already excommunicated. 

Excommunications are divided into (1) those inflicted by the 
law (“a jure,” “a lege”), and those inflicted by the superior 
himself (“ab homine”); (2) into notorious and private; (8) into 
ralid and invalid; (4) into just and unjust; (5) into reserved 
and unreserved; (6) into those “late sententie” and those “ fe 
rende sententia.” 

As excommunications “a jure” must primarily come from 
a superior, technically they are those contained in and enacted 
by a permanent law or statute, whether that law be diocesan or 
provincial or national, or general for the entire church, Ex- 
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communications “ab homine” are not enacted in a permanent 
law or statute, but are inflicted either by a transitory mandate 
or precept, or by a judicial sentence. 

Excommunications are “notorious” when the public gen- 
erally know that they have been inflicted. Excommunications 
which are not notorious are private. Excommunications are 
“valid” if all the substantial provisions of the law have been 
observed ; they are “ invalid” if one substantial condition has 
been neglected. “Just” excommunications are considered by 
some writers to be those in which not only all the substantial, 
but all the accidental, provisions of the law have been observed. 
Others call these “licit” excommunications, and “ just” ones 
those founded in truth and justice, The meaning of “ unjust” 
and “illicit” excommunications, as opposed to “just” and 
“licit” ones, is evident. “ Reserved” excommunications are 
those from which one can be absolved only by the superior 
imposing them, by his successor in office, by the superior of the 
authority imposing, or by the delegate of any one of them, 
“ Unreserved” ones can be absolved by one having ordinary 
jurisdiction in the confessional. 

Excommunications “late sententie” are those which are 
incurred by the very fact of violating the precept or law having 
the excommunication attached to its non-observance. Hence, 
canonists say, “ secwm exsecutionem trahit”—it brings its own 
execution with it. On the other hand, excommunications 
“ferende sententie” are not incurred by the commission or 
omission that is censured, nor until after a condemnatory pro- 
nouncement or sentence is rendered by the superior. Though 
this condemnatory sentence is not used in cases of excommuni- 
cation and other censures late sententic, still, for certain effects 
to follow, a declaratory sentence of the superior is necessary. 
A “declaratory sentence” is a mere declaration on the part of 
a superior that one has already incurred an excommunication 
(or other censure) late sententie. Even before this sentence is 
passed by the superior, the immediate and direct effects of the 
excommunication have taken place. 

Amongst the excommunications of the “ Apostolicee Sedis” 


is one which seems to bear directly on Doctor McGlynn, It is 
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the third of those specially reserved to the Pope. We shall 
quote the words: 

** Excommunicationi late sententia speciali modo Romano Pontifici reser- 
vate subjacere declaramus schismaticos et eos qui a Romani Pontificis pro tem- 
pore existentis obedientia pertinaciter se subtrahunt vel recedunt.” (‘* We 
declare that schismatics and those who pertinaciously withdraw themselves or 
recede from obedience to the Roman Pontiff for the time being, are under 
excommunication late sententia, specially reserved to the Roman Pontiff.”) 


Some Roman writers, commenting on this excommunication, 
say that it is incurred by those who, not being formal schismat- 
ics, refuse obedience to the Pontiff in matters that belong to his 
proclaimed rights. Doctor McGlynn has certainly refused, and 
obstinately refused, to obey the Pope, and has even denied, and 
pertinaciously so, the right of the Pope to interfere in a ques- 
tion affecting morals. For, despite the doctor’s beliefs, very few 
will deny that the land question involves principles of justice, 
equity, and morality, and if the doctor be a Romanist, as he 
protests he is, then he should bear in mind that the Pope 
claims to be infallible in teaching morality. Rome has been 
wise enough to see that the doctor's theories and speculations 
are discredited and rejected by all sensible men of whatever 
class or creed, and hence the doctor was excommunicated, not 
for his teachings, but for his disobedience and contumacy. 

Avanzini, one of the most learned of Roman canonists, com- 
menting on the above excommunication, says it is incurred by 
those who, despising the mandates of the Pontiff, publicly con- 
duct themselves as if they were free from the obligation of 
obedience to him—“ gui posthabitis legibus ac mandatis Romani Pon- 
tificis, sese publice gerunt tamquam ab ejus obedientia solutos, quippe 
et hi vero sensu rebelles sunt ab Romani Pontificis existentis obedien- 
tia.’ Whether or not this special excommunication is that in- 
curred by Doctor McGlynn, his excommunication was ordered by 
the Pope’s own tribunal, for disobedience to the papal mandate 
ordering him to Rome. 

Were the legal requisites observed in the excommunication 
of the doctor? Before excommunication or any other censure 
is incurred or inflicted, Roman canon law requires that the 
sinner be warned, and an opportunity afforded him of showing 
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cause why he should not be censured, or declared already 
censured. Hence “monition” and “citation” are required. 
Monition is of two kinds, “solemn” and “canonical.” ‘ Sol- 
emn” monition is the law itself, or decree, or precept, threaten- 
ing the excommunication or other censure, and this law, decree, 
or precept is supposed to give sufficient warning to all con- 
cerned against committing the act censured, or omitting the act 
ordered, which omission would entail the censure. ‘ Canonical” 
monition is a special declaration or warning of a superior that 
the delinquent will be censured unless he repents and amends. 

When is solemn monition sufficient, and when is canonical 
monition necessary? If the excommunication or other censure 
be late sententiv, it is either a jure or ab homine, as explained 
above. If it be a jure (Liguori excepting two cases), no other 
monition besides that contained in the law is necessary, although 
Collet adds that it would be more charitable to give at least 
one canonical monition. If the excommunication or other cen- 
sure be not a jure but ab homine, it regards either past acts 
having a “tractus successivus,” or future acts. If it regard future 
acts, no special canonical monition is required, as the warning 
against committing the act censured, or omitting an act, which 
omission is censured, is considered to be sufficient monition. 

In the case of Doctor McGlynn no special canonical monition 
was necessary. The excommunication inflicted on the doctor was 
late sententie, and is either that third specially reserved papal 
one in the “ Apostolic Sedis,” or one inflicted by a special man- 
date regarding a future act, viz., his appearance in Rome at a 
certain time. In either of these hypotheses the doctor received 
the solemn monition. 

We now come to the “citation” required in canon law. 
Citation is “that act of jurisdiction by which one is summoned 
before his superior to defend himself or to hear his sentence.” 
Citation is always necessary in the case of excommunications and 
other censures, whether late or ferende sententie, except in the 
suspension “ ex informatd conscientid.” In censures late sententie, 
the citation should take place before the declaratory sentence is 
passed, and before the condemnatory sentence in censures 
Jerende sententia. Doctor McGlynn was cited to Rome; hence 
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the law regarding citation was observed. There is one case 
where citation is not necessary, viz., if a person is notoriously 
guilty and notoriously persistent in his crime. It may be as 
well to state here that the absence of these formalities of monition 
and citation does not necessarily invalidate the censure, although 
their absence may render the censure illicit or unjust. 

As to the solemnities or formalities that accompany the ex- 
communication or other censure, some are necessary for its va- 
lidity, others for its legality. For its validity, it should be in 
writing, or in words or in other certain signs, that make known 
(1) the person censured ; (2) the act censured ; and (8) the censure 
itself. For its legality, or lawfulness, it should be (1) in writ- 
ing; (2) the cause of the censure should be mentioned ; (8) the 
specific censure should be stated, if it be one late sententiv ; 
and (4) a copy of the document inflicting the censure should 
be given to the censured within a month, if he apply for it, 
All these formalities were observed in the case of Doctor 
McGlynn. 

It now remains for us to explain the last formality con- 
nected with the infliction of an excommunication, The censure 
being inflicted and the sentence, whether declaratory or condem- 
natory, passed, the Roman Church sometimes publicly denounces 
by name those who are censured, This denunciation is not 
ordered by any precept, and is not necessary for the validity or 
legality of the censure. It is used only when there is hope 
of some good resulting either to the censured or to the faithful, 
Its effect is to constitute the censured a vitandus in so far as the 
nature of the censure requires him to be so considered. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan published the denunciation of Doctor McGlynn, 
thus completing the last act in the infliction of Rome's severest 
punishment. 

We may now consider the effects of excommunication, as ap- 
plied to the case of Doctor McGlynn. (1) The doctor, as a 
viiandus, sins mortally by conferring any sacrament, except in 
case of grave necessity, and when no other priest is present. 
When no other priest is present to confer the sacraments, in 
case of grave necessity, then the doctor can administer baptism, 
penance, extreme unction, and the eucharist. He cannot say 
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Mass. (2) If the doctor were threatened with death, mutila- 
tion, infamy, or the loss of valuable goods, unless he would 
confer the sacraments or perform other priestly offices, then he 
would be aliowed to exercise his sacerdotal powers to escape the 
threatened evil or evils. (3) By the solemn exercise of his 
sacred orders, without some grave necessity, he would incur an 
“irregularity,” 7 ¢, a permanent disability to exercise his order 
until the irregularity should have been removed by dispensation. 
(4) An excommunicated person, even a vitandus, can validly re- 
ceive all the sacraments, except penance; and he may receive 
penance validly if he be in good faith and sorry for his sins, It 
would be sacrilege for an excommunicated person to receive any 
of the sacraments except he be in perfect good faith. (5) No 
priest can, without sin, knowingly minister the sacraments to an 
unrepenting, unabsolved, excommunicated person; and if such 
excommunicated person receiving the sacraments be one who is 
“ nominatim excommunicatus ” (excommunicated by name) by the 
Pope, and denounced as such, the priest ministering the sacra 
ments to such a one, or admitting him to participate in the 
divine offices, would incur an excommunication late sententia, 
reserved to the Pope. As Doctor McGlynn has incurred a 
papal censure and has been denounced by name, any priest ad- 
mitting him to the sacraments, or to a share in the divine offices, 
would incur this excommunication. 

(6) A toleratus can assist at Mass if the people ask him, A 
vitandus cannot, even though asked by the people, assist or be 
present at Mass even on Sundays or days of precept; and if a 
vitandus should come to church during Mass, the law requires 
that he should be ejected, even by force, if necessary. If he can- 
not be ejected, then either the priest has consecrated, or he has 
not, or heis consecrating. If he has consecrated, he should con- 
sume the chalice and Host at once, and retire. If he has not 
consecrated, he should retire without delay. If he is consecrat- 
ing, he should finish the consecration, then consume the sacra- 
ment and discontinue the Mass. The people also should retire, 
else, Liguori says, they sin. Vitandi are forbidden to attend at 
the other divine offices of the church, as public processions, 
solemn vespers, consecration of chrism, and other duties peculiar 
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to holy orders, and instituted by Christ or by the Roman Church 
in his name. 

(7) A vitandus who is a priest cannot say “ Dominus vobiscum” 
in reading his breviary. He should say “ Domine exaudi ora- 
tionem meam” (O Lord, hear my prayer!). Heis still bound to 
read his office, and obligated by his vow of chastity and celibacy. 

He must read his office in private, and cannot have a companion 
to alternate with him, whereas a éoleratus may have a companion 
to assist in reading his office. 

(8) An excommunicated person, even a vitandus, may listen i 
to pious reading, theological dissertations, sermons, and assist 
(apart by himself, if a vitandus) at private prayers and at 
prayers not properly offices of the church as a ministering 
body. He may use holy water, blessed beads, crosses, medals, 
scapulars, relics, etc., but he gains none of the indulgences said 
to be attached to these things. He has no share in any indul- 
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gences. <A vitandus cannot preach, nor lecture on theology, nor 
on canon law. (9) Zolerati are not deprived of the common or 
public goods of the church, but their names should not be pub- 
licly mentioned lest scandal might arise; hence Mass can be 
offered for tolerati. None of the prayers offered by the church 
as such, nor of the clergy acting in the name of the church, 
can be applied to vitandi. Mass cannot be offered in the name 
of the church for vitandi, although Roman divines teach that a 
stipend (be it $1, or $5, or $100) may be taken from the unfortu- 
nates to say Mass for them! Public prayers are offered for in- 
fidels, but not for the poor vitandi. Mass cannot be offered in 
the name of the church for the vitandi, but it may be offered in 
Christ’s name! Is the Roman Church above Christ? 

(10) If a vitandus be buried in consecrated or blessed ground, 
his corpse should be taken up, and the polluted ground be puri- 
fied. Ballerini adds that even if the vitandus repented before he 
died, this law should be observed, unless he were absolved. 
Lehmkih! says that in this latter case the ground is not polluted, 
but that the corpse should be absolved! If a toleratus were 
notoriously impenitent, he should be denied ecclesiastical burial, 
and, if buried in consecrated ground, the corpse should be ex- 
humed, although the ground is not polluted. All those who 
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order or compel notorious heretics, persons excommunicated by 
name, or interdicted by name, to be buried in consecrated ground, 
are excommunicated ipso facto, And any priest (whose duty it is 
to prevent) who admits any person excommunicated by name to 
the divine offices or to ecclesiastical burial, is interdicted by law 
from entering a church until he is absolved. (11) A vitandus is 
deprived of all jurisdiction. (12) Excommunication does not 
necessarily deprive a beneficiary of his benefice, nor of the 
emoluments, until after the sentence of the superior; but an ex- 
communicated person becomes incapable of receiving any bene- 
fice while the censure lasts, unless the Pope himself confer it. 
(13) Formerly a vitandus was altogether at the mercy of 
Rome. He could not hold any civil office. He was deprived of 
all rights and privileges in purely ecclesiastical matters, the only 
privilege left being that of appeal or recourse to a higher court. 
A toleratus was allowed all his civil rights, but they could have 
been refused to him at the will of the judge. (14) Even the 
ordinary intercourse of daily life was denied to the vitandus in 
the “good days of old.” The faithful were forbidden to speak to 
him, or to write to him, or to show him any kindness; they could 
not pray with him, or address the usual greetings to him; they 
could not dwell with him, or have any business intercourse with 
him in public or in private, and they were forbidden to show him 
or receive from him any hospitality. Sometimes exceptions were 
made in behalf of wives and husbands and children, and in cases 
of sickness, ete. Most of these provisions depriving the vitandus 
of his civil and society rights are, of course, void of effect in 
modern times. (15) The Roman Church teaches that excom- 
munications bind the soul before God, because inflicted in the 
name and by the authority of Christ’s church. A person ex- 
communicated is considered so in all parts of the world, even in 
the next life, until he is absolved. If an excommunicated per- 
son remain for one year without making an effort to have the 
censure removed, he is “ suspected of heresy ” and treated accord- 
ingly. This absence of effort to obtain absolution is taken as 
proof of the crime for which the excommunication is inflicted, 
and also, in law, brings with it a deprivation of benefices. 
We have thus given a synopsis of the chief punishments that 
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are said to result from excommunication. Let us now see what 
canonical remedy remains to Doctor McGlynn, who, as a vitandus, 
occupies an unenviable position among Roman Catholic com- 
munities. The doctor has been excommunicated for disobeying 
a papal mandate. His excommunication is a papal one, therefore 
he has no appeal or other remedy against Archbishop Corrigan, 
nor has the archbishop any jurisdiction to deal with the doctor. 
The doctor has no power to appeal his case. Appeal is from a 
lower to a higher tribunal, and there is no recognized one higher 
than the Pope’s in the Roman branch of the church. Besides, 
there is never an appeal from a censure except it be inflicted by 
a judicial sentence, ¢. e., by the sentence of a superior in his court 
after trial; and not even all those excommunicated or otherwise 
censured by a judicial sentence can appeal, for canon law allows 
no appeal when “the persons are condemned for special and con- 
tinued contumacy, e. g., for neglecting and despising a citation ;” 
neither is any appeal from a judicial sentence allowed to those 
guilty of a “ grave and notorious crime.” It is thus evident that 
the doctor has no power of appeal against his excommunication, 
but there are other remedies, as, for instance, “ Provocatio ad 
causam,” or “* Supplicatio.” 

Appeal is one of the causes excusing from censures. There 
are four others, viz., (1) ignorance, (2) fear, (3) consent of the 
party in whose favor the censure was inflicted, and (4) impotence. 
The doctor cannot plead ignorance; he will not plead fear; the 
censure was imposed in favor of the Roman authorities, and they 
will hardly consent to its removal until the doctor submits—if he 
ever do submit—so that there remains but the plea of impotence. 
Impotence means the physical or moral impossibility of doing 
or omitting what is ordered under censure. The question is, 
Was the doctor physically and morally able to go to Rome, as 
he was ordered? According to all accounts, he was in vigorous 
health at the time, improving himself by travel and lecturing, 
and there does not seem to have been any reason for his disobedi- 
ence, except his own will—stat pro ratione voluntas. 

The doctor says he will hold the excommunication as invalid, 
but will respect its provisions forbidding him the sacraments, 
etc. There is a canonical remedy against notoriously invalid 
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and unjust censures, known as the “ Oppositio nullitatis.” This 
remedy allows the censured to treat the censure as if it had never 
been inflicted, if the community know that it is invalid and un- 
just, as being inflicted on an innocent person. Does the Roman 
Catholic community know that the excommunication is “ notori- 
ously invalid,” and that the doctor is as innocent as he claims to 
be? It hardly seems so. The only remedy left to the doctor, if 
he wishes to be a Romanist, is repentance, and the abject submis- 
sion of his will to that of the Roman authorities. 

In the foregoing we have stated the strict canon law of 
the Roman Church, according to the very best authorities. Rome 
does not want the doctor unless he submits to the church authori- 
ties, therefore he is ejected. The doctor says he will not sub- 
mit, and denies Rome's power to eject him. The doctor’s appeal 
to Galileo's case is ad captandum vulgus. Every person of educa- 
tion knows that a purely astronomical question is very different 
from a question affecting ownership in land, an institution recog- 
nized by the laws of all nations, and churches, and religions. 

We do not write in the interest of the doctor, nor against 
him. We hold no brief from either side, but have merely stated 
the laws of the doctor’s church, and leave all free to form their 
opinions about these laws, their provisions, their justice, their 
mercy, and their charity, or their lack of these qualities. Many, 
no doubt, will fail to see in the small portion of Roman church 
law here presented any reflex of the Master who preached about 
leaving the ninety-nine and going in search of the one lost sheep. 
A true mother is known by her love. Where is Rome’s for the 
excommunicated ? 

KE. J. V. HvIGinn. 








IS AMERICA EUROPEANIZING? 


On the eve of the last municipal election in Chicago, a notori- 
ous socialist of that city, predicting a victory at the polls for the 
class he represented, made the remark: ‘“ You must remember 
that Chicago is really a European colony, and sympathizes with 
European ideas.” The city directory, the school census, the 
faces on the streets, and the signs on the stores all seemed to 
confirm his taunt; and many recent events had lent a melan- 
choly plausibility to his inference from it. But the next day, in 
@ square issue between a “labor” ticket tainted with a suspi- 
cion of socialism, and one which stood unmistakably for law and 
order, the “ European” ticket was beaten by a majority larger 
than the number of votes polled for it. 

There is food for reflection in that fact. It is well worth the 
study of social and political pessimists. For the past ten years 
America has been growing timid and depressed. We have be- 
come over-sensitive to our perils, and insensible to our resources 
and advantages. Jeremiah has become the favorite prophet of 
the people. The scream of the spread-eagle, once the favorite 
bird of the Fourth of July orator, is no longer audible in the 
land. Instead, one hears the croak of the raven, echoing in the 
tones of press, pulpit, and the talk of the people. Nobody dares 
be very hopeful about the nation, or the civilization for which 
it stands. The most sanguine are afraid of a new upheaval 
whose horrors will eclipse those of the French Revolution; and 
hardly a protest is heard to-day against the political and the 
social pessimism which is filling men’s minds with mistrust 
about the future. 

Now, it is not the purpose of this paper to deny the reality or 
the gravity of these perils. They are, undoubtedly, such as call 
for watchfulness, nerve, courage, and endurance. They will put 
our institutions and our people to asevere strain. But that is 
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not necessarily a fact which ought to cause fear or nervousness. 
When the bows of the Cunarder go plunging into the long 
swell which foretells the coming storm the ship’s company need 
have no panic. To be sure, they will get severely shaken up. 
The good ship will rack and strain among the heavy seas; she 
may ship tons of water; but that is what she was built for; she 
is a sea-going craft, and the chances are immensely in favor of 
her riding out the gale, with only insignificant damage. So 
America may be nearing great social disturbances; the ship of 
state may be running into a fierce storm center; but it is a good 
time to remember the care with which she was built and the 
storms she has already weathered. We know 


** Who made each mast, and sail, and rope ; 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.” 


Chief, now, among the reasons for a more hopeful view of 
the future of America, is the fact that, in spite of all the evils we 
have suffered from, as rapid immigration, increasing illiteracy, 
and the precipitation of class conflicts, America persists in re- 
maining American. The nation is true to its fundamental ideas. 
And so powerful are the influences which operate upon our vast 
immigrant populations, that they are rapidly modified and as- 
similated to the ways of thinking and behaving which are char- 
acteristic of this country. It does not transform a man, to be 
sure, to bring him from Ireland or Italy or Poland, and set him 
down in New York or Chicago; but it does change his habits 
of thought as it changes his habits of life, and the modification 
is much more rapid than is commonly imagined. A man can- 
not live in this country six months without feeling and showing 
the difference. He is put on a new footing. He hears new ideas 
and he absorbs new sentiments; he is brought into contact with 
new institutions ; he is required to undertake new responsibili- 
ties; and these things as certainly have their effect as climate 
and food and occupation have theirs. Undoubtedly, the first 
effect is, in many cases, unsettling and demoralizing. To bringa 
man from a country where he has all his life been legislated and 
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policed and lorded into shape, into a land where he is expected 
to take care of himself, to be responsible for his own observance 
of social regulations, and to consider himself the equal before the 
law of other men, is enough to turn leveler heads than are 
brought hither by most immigrants. The first effect may intoxi- 
cate the man with a sense of his importance, and make him hard 
to handle; and yet that process is all the time going on which 
will, at last, make the peasant, dwarfed, narrow, and ignorant 
though he may be, into a loyal, law-abiding, ambitious Ameri- 
can. It does not take over a generation at the outside to reduce 
the stubbornest types into conformity to Americanism. Even 
when the adult immigrant clings tenaciously to the language and 
the ways of his fatherland, his children grow up into as good 
Americans as can be found. Even the anarchist who attempts 
to ventilate his revolutionary doctrines in the American air soon 
finds that he is working in a much more unfavorable climate 
than he left in Europe. Anarchism will not root itself here 
as it does abroad, because of an uncongenial environment. 

No doubt this seems to the social pessimist a flat contradic- 
tion of the figures and the facts. But it is supported by strong 
testimony out of recent history and out of current events. In 
the first place, it is shown in the revelations which attended the 
civil war. That was a convulsion so severe and so searching 
that if there had been any inherent weakness in our system or in 
its administration it would have been exposed; and it was a 
strain so recent that it is practically available as contemporary. 
That four years’ struggle was an impressive lesson, which some 
have forgotten quMe too soon. If, in the main, our population 
had not been loyal to the American idea, and equal to the respon- 
sibility which goes with American privileges, we should have 
learned it then to our great cost. That we more than held our 
own; that our foreign citizenship bore itself so well ; that the 
few outbreaks in our cities, encouraged by traitors and their 
sympathizers, were so soon subdued: these things amount toa 
demonstration of the power of America to Americanize men. In 
that struggle we saw how, once planted here, the Teuton, the 
Briton, the Celt, the Slav, the Scandinavian, all become amal- 
gamated into one people. The roster of our armies is sufficient 
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proof of this. And when a man has become sufficiently Ameri- 
canized to be willing to risk limb or life in behalf of the coun- 
try, it may be alleged that he is fairly well assimilated. 

Again, the course of recent events discloses the same hopeful 
attitude of our so-called “ foreign population.” The incident al- 
ready referred to in Chicago is a case in point. Twelve months 
ago the labor troubles culminating in the Haymarket riot caused 
the most serious fears as to the state of public opinion in that 
city with reference to law and order. Its population is over- 
whelmingly “foreign.” Out of a total of 630,000, in 1884, only 
143,000 were Americans. There were 209,000 Germans, 114,000 
Irish, 41,000 Scandinavians, 28,000 Bohemians, 23,000 Poles, 
20,000 English. It became a critical question to know how far 
this multitude was imbued with American ideas, and how far it 
sympathized with socialism, resistance to law, disorganization, 
and anarchy. When the trial of the anarchists occurred it be- 
came clear that public sentiment was overwhelmingly against 
them. There was not the faintest popular response to their wild 
and destructive demonstration. The turbulent city, from which 
so much was feared, disappointed everybody by an unmistak- 
able popular sentiment in favor of law and order. That senti- 
ment was again displayed in the municipal elections of the spring 
of 1887, and in the special election for judges a few weeks later. 
In both these events there was ‘a clear issue between the prin- 
ciples and the men with whom it was supposed that the foreign 
element would sympathize, and those that represented thor- 
oughly American ideas. In both cases the result astonished 
even the most sanguine believers in the essential soundness of 
the mass of our population. It was demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that, even in the most “ foreign” of American cities, the 
ideas on which the safety of city, State, and nation alone can rest 
securely were understood and supported by the majority of the 
people. It is clear that American principles and American in- 
stitutions have naturalized our immigrant armies almost as 
rapidly as the politicians who want their votes. 

Quite as remarkable in its demonstration of the sway of 
what we may call Americanism is the rise of the temperance 
sentiment of the country, in the very teeth of the prejudices 
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which our foreign-born citizens bring hither with them. For a 
long time it has been the habit to cite the rapid immigration to 
this country of people accustomed to drinking habits, and utterly 
hostile toward even mild reformatory measures, as a bar to all 
progress in temperance legislation, and a probable source of de- 
lay and defeat to the cause of sobriety and abstinence. The 
argument has seemed plausible, and the facts have appeared to 
bear it out. But of late it has become apparent that a tremen- 
dous movement is well under way which is likely to put the 
severest restrictions on the liquor traffic which it has ever borne ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that the movement is not confined to 
the older States and to regions whose population is largely of the 
old American stock. It has reached the newer States and in- 
volves the foreign element. The adopted citizen is coming to 
look at the drink problem from an American point of view. 
The voting population of Kansas in 1885 was (in round num- 
bers) 250,000, of which over 50,000 were foreign-born. In Iowa 
there were 290,000 native voters and over 125,000 foreign-born. 
Both these States have within a few years adopted prohibitory 
amendments to their constitutions. Rhode Island numbers 47,000 
native and 27,000 foreign voters. Evidently some impression 
must have been made upon her foreign-born citizens in order to 
carry aprohibitory amendment by a three-fifths vote. Indeed, at 
the election in Rhode Island at which this measure was enacted, 
great credit was given to the Irish total abstinence societies for the 
help they contributed ; good witnesses declare that the foreigners 
voted quite as largely for the amendment as the native Ameri- 
cans. In the State of Ohio, one of the foremost leaders in the 
Prohibition party and an uncompromising opponent of the liquor 
traffic is a German gentleman of high business standing. If there 
be leaders of this sort it is inevitable that there should be fol- 
lowers. It is too early in the progress of this movement to com- 
mand any adequate statistics. But signs like these cited have a 
value in showing how American thought is reaching our aliens 
on their least susceptible side. The Europeanizing of American 
sentiment and practice upon this matter has evidently been less 
than was feared. The rise of the temperance sentiment in this 
country, the revolt against the saloon, has been rapid and wide- 
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spread. It is clear that it has already affected some of the 
foreign contingent, Americanizing them in a most practical way. 
It is in the highest degree improbable that the restrictive legis- 
lation which is drawing the lines more tightly all over the 
country could have been secured except for the co-operation, in 
thought and votes, of the foreign-born, but rapidly Americaniz- 
ing, population. 

And it is worthy of remark that these hopeful signs of the 
evolution of a new type out of these heterogeneous elements of 
our population are shown in connection with what some Amer- 
icans deplore as a weakness in our system, namely, the free ex- 
ercise of the franchise. It is a fact that our naturalized citizens 
are voting better than we are willing to believe; and every vote 
they cast puts the country on a safer footing. For the most 
potent factor in shaping the dispositions of these new-comers, 
and modifying their sentiments, is the fundamental characteris- 
tic of American life, which provides that every man who comes 
here shall have “ liberty with responsibility.” This is the great 
solvent which affects all these congregating nationalities. It is 
the method prescribed by the fathers, which has not yet out- 
grown its usefulness, because it is based upon a law as broad as 
the race itself. No nation has ever discovered so direct, so 
effectual, and, on the whole, so speedy a way to make men out 
of the poor apologies for manhood that Europe is forever un- 
loading on our docks, as the American way. The day in which 
it was decided to put the ballot in the hands of every adult 
citizen was a happy day for America. It was a day which 
planted us strongly upon a fundamental principle of human 
nature, viz., that the way to beget trustworthiness is to impose a 
trust. The quickest process by which to develop political 
sagacity is to call for its exercise. Hosea Biglow puts a profound 
truth into his lines : 

‘*The surest plan to make a man 
Is, think him so, J. B., 
Ez much ez you or me.” 

States rest the more securely upon their foundations in pro- 
portion as those foundations are broadened to cover the greatest 
number of classes and of individuals; not because there is any 
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particular virtue or wisdom in numbers, especially where a large 
proportion of those numbers bring no immediate contribution to 
the aggregate, except ignorance and prejudice ; but because the 
best and quickest way to overcome that ignorance and diminish 
that stupidity is to make the man feel that they lessen his own 
privileges and add to his own taxes. Democracy is co-operative 
politics: it makes every voter a partner in the state’s business, 
and contributor to its profits or its losses; and however incon- 
venient the process, it is the most effective yet discovered for 
dealing with the dangerous classes—dangerous on account of their 
ignorance or discontent—and making them less harmful. It is a 
mistaken cry which goes up to-day for a restricted suffrage, for 
property qualifications, for a probation before naturalization, for 
this condition and for that. It is an unnecessary mistrust of 
the power of American institutions to Americanize, and of the 
discipline of responsibility. 

It was doubtless a just appreciation of the unspeakable 
terrors of the situation which led us to sympathize in a measure 
with the South, when her millions of freedmen were made 
voters, and thrust into temporary power. No candid man can 
doubt that the condition of southern society under such a 
régime, if it had been prolonged, would have been political 
anarchy. And yet we ought always to qualify the sympathy 
with the reflection that it was the most speedy way out of the 
difficulty and into a safer and more durable state. The freed- 
man without the ballot would have been a vastly more 
dangerous factor in southern society than he has been as a 
voter, and he would have held the menace of his ignorance and 
his prejudices over the state for a far longer period. “It may 
be conjectured,” says Mr. Lowell, “that it is cheaper in the 
long run to lift men up than to hold them down, and that the 
ballot in their hands is less dangerous to society than a sense of 
wrong in their heads.” The political danger in America, north 
and south, is not chiefly from the participation of the ignorant, 
but from the neglect of the intelligent, classes. The effect of 
the ballot in this country has been to secure greater social cohe- 
sion and unity. It is a good counter-irritant to the divisive 
and segregating influence of wealth, social habit, and religious 
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clannishness. We sign away one of the most powerful agencies 
in the Americanizing of America when we narrow the voting 
list. The lesson of personal responsibility for the good order of 
the community is to be gained in no other way than by the 
actual exercise of the franchise by the citizen, And one reason 
why our new populations are so quickly and so easily molded 
into accord with our institutions, is because they are thrown at 
once upon their own political responsibility. 

Another reason lies in what is so often alleged as the great 
peril of our system, viz, the massing of men in great cities. 
Nobody can deny the danger and the difficulty. But the con- 
ditions which breed the danger also offer its cure. The massing 
of these immense populations makes them far more pliable, 
far more susceptible to progressive influences, to enlightenment 
and to improvement, The newspaper reaches these people once, 
twice, three times aday, The club, the labor organization, the 
institute for instruction, the lecture hall, the political meet- 
ing, all tend to keep the minds of these crowding multitudes 
open and susceptible. There is no chance for them to fossil- 
ize. They cannot settle back into their conservative ways and 
harden there, The currents of city life drift them forward. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott is quite right when he maintains that 
even the concentration of evils in our cities isa gain. “If we 
are going to have ten thousand liquor saloons, by all means 
let us have them on little Manhattan Island,” he says, “ where 
we can see what they are and deal with them.” The greatest 
peril to our institutions is not in the concentration of people 
within narrow limits ; it is in the danger that we shall be so fool- 
ish and panic-stricken as to run away from our own safeguards, 
and abandon the old, time-honored, and thoroughly proven 
Anglo-Saxon principle of local self-government. If we can 
keep the administration of our city affairs in the hands of 
the people who live in those cities, we shall do well enough. If 
we turn our cities over to the rural populations, and remove the 
sense of local responsibility, we lose one of the chief means of 
hastening and maintaining their civilization. The political 
problem in the modern city is not incapable of a hopeful 
solution. Much has been gained in late years by wise laws and 
14 
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by concentration of responsibility. It would be a pity if we 
were to lose it all by a cowardly terror over the supposed inef- 
fectiveness of our most characteristic and reliable methods and 
institutions. The New York “ Nation” well said, a few years 
ago: “If our great cities cannot govern themselves the experi- 
ment of popular government for the nation is a predestined fail- 
ure.” But they can govern themselves; and they do it well 
and wisely whenever they try. With all their hordes of im- 
migrants pouring in upon them, they are still able to assimilate 
them so fast that enough of them side with law and order and 
good government to keep the power where it belongs. 

Next to the privilege of the ballot, the influence of the pub- 
lic school is the most vigorous force in the transformation of the 
alien toan American. The process of fusion of races and peoples 
in this country is greatly hastened by the meeting of the chil- 
dren of the immigrants with those of the already Americanized 
population in the public schools. The systematic and generally 
uniform work of the public school is a continuous drill in com- 
mon methods of thought and common ethical standards. The 
contact with teachers who are themselves generally good expo- 


nents of our national spirit is a powerful factor in the process. 


And, best of all, the mingling of social classes in the schools, the 
leveling influences which spring from the meeting of the chil- 
dren of all classes in their common education, does an inestimable 
work in the way of reclaiming the alien and making him into a 
good American. It is true that there are great districts in our 
cities in which the adults scarcely know a word of English. But 
the children of these same people speak it as if it were their 
mother tongue. It was a wise and fortunate decision of the 
founders of the American state to establish our system of public 
schools. They are the most American of all American institu- 
tions. The sectarian school would have fostered the isolation of 
great bodies of people from one another, and would have greatly 
increased the tendency to the worst form of caste spirit. It would 
have left multitudes unprovided for, or but indifferently cared 
for, who of all our population have the greatest need to be gath- 
ered into schools. It makes one shudder to think what would 
have become of the unchurched masses in all these years, if the 
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state had encouraged denominational schools in place of its im- 
partial, broadly conceived system that reaches every class and 
every shade of opinions. Spare us our present system of instruc- 
tion and of mental training in the public schools; make school 
attendance between certain years compulsory ; recognize the ne- 
cessity that our schools shall be American in teaching and influ- 
ence; and one could almost assert that the immigration problem 
will take care of itself. 

We must not omit to specify the work of the Christian 
churches in America in the Americanizing of our aliens. Set- 
ting aside the work of the Roman Church, which can hardly be 
said to foster the elements of a true Americanism, the most 
casual knowledge of the internal economy of our religious bodies 
diseloses the fact that they are making a most vigorous cam- 
paign for the reclamation of the dangerous classes, in which 
America’s most serious perils are supposed to lie. The attention 
which has been drawn to the foreign missionary work, by the 


theological disputes over its administration, has diverted men’s 
thought from the real labor field of the American churches 
to-day. But, as a matter of fact, the most powerful agencies 


and the most energetic men in American Christendom are 
to-day turning their strength and their thought to the work of 
home missions. The eyes of thoughtful Christian workers have 
long been directed toward the masses of immigrants who come, 
a horde of practical pagans, into the country. Such books as 
Dr. Strong’s alarmist volume, “ Our Country ;” such documents 
as the proceedings of the “ Inter-Denominational Congress” of 
1886 ; such work as Mr. Moody’s movement for city evangeli- 
zation in Chicago, are signs of the trend of activity in the 
churches. It was related at a Saratoga convention a few weeks 
ago, that a certain club of laymen, when it invites distinguished 
men to speak before it, gives them full freedom to choose 
their themes, except that they are forbidden to speak on city 
evangelization. That shows that the subject has been thor- 
oughly introduced to public attention. A famous Sunday-school 
in a large city, located in the very heart of a socialistic popula- 
tion, encounters the warmest opposition and the most cordial 
hatred from the people whose children it aims to reach. They 
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fear its influence. They know that if their boys and girls once 
fall under its power they are lost to alienism and anarchy. These 
are significant facts; they indicate one of the most powerful 
forces at work in the molding of the youth of the land. 

It is not just, then, to the trustworthy institutions and influ- 
ences of American life, to ignore or to depreciate the actual work 
they are doing in the real naturalization of our alien populations. 
We have planted ourselves upon a great principle, the highest 
ever reached by a nation, to wit, that if a man is treated like a 
man he is likely to become a man; and if he does not, his son 
will. We have resolved to try the experiment of liberty under 
law, even upon the law-oppressed and the lawless. So far we 
have every reason for congratulation. We are achieving a 


wonderful success; and the only serious failures of our system 


have come from a too lax and not from a too rigorous enforce- 
ment of its principles.) When the scholar and the merchant 
fail to vote, while the day-laborer and the bar-room loafer are 
prompt at the polls, our system is not fully applied. The ballot 
then is oversparred and underballasted. The analogy holds in 
other particulars; let the spirit of American institutions be car- 
ried to its fullest extent; let the individual feel his responsibil- 
ity as a citizen; let his children be trained in the common 
school; let the churches have a free field and no favors; let law 
be sustained by the active efforts of the best men and women 
in the community, and America is in no more danger of losing 
the institutions or the spirit of the forefathers than she is of 
losing her climate. 
J. COLEMAN ADAMS. 





WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF LIFE ? 


A HUMAN being may certainly be born either selfish or gen- 
erous, reckless or foresighted, cautious or courageous, a vain- 
glorious fool or a hero-worshiper. He will certainly inherit 
from his immediate or remote ancestors a mixture of qualities 
some of which will predominate in the conduct of his life. Prose 
or poetry will run in his blood, and predestine him for a cart- 
horse or a Pegasus of a man; fix him in a commonplace life or 


crowd his mortal career with extraordinary adventures. Every 
child is dropped upon the planet at the risk of an exceptional 
fate, at one end or the other of the range of human character, 
very bad or very good, very mean or very great. But the vast 
majority of people escape the risk, and are graduated in the 
school of experience somewhere near the juste milieu, with an 
average mixture of talents; and so their surroundings settle the 
principal questions for them: what they shall be, what they 
shall do, and what shall be the end of them at last. The snow- 
flakes fall helter-skelter ; but if there be no tempest the surface 
of the snow-field is a level plain; and if the wind drives and 
drifts, still the curves of the surface, although composed of 
fortuitous millions of individual parts, are mathematically and 
beautifully regular. So is human society. A nation survives 
its wars, pestilences, and famines because few of its men are 
taller than four feet eight, and few of its women shorter than 
four feet four. Were a large minority to grow to eight feet, and 
another large minority to stop growing at three feet, no human 
society larger than a family would be possible; and Mr, Galton 
has taught us why. 

The law of the average, which is forever restraining within 
fixed limits the perturbations of the orbits of the planets and 
preserving the integrity of the solar system, is a despotic provi- 
dence also for man’s moral nature. You ask, what shall be the 
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controlling motive of the soul? what shall be the supreme aspi- 
ration of the human heart? what chief end and aim shall man 
have and keep in view from youth to old age? what shall we 
prefer to live for? and what will best satisfy us when, from the 
goal at its end, we take a lingering backward look along that 
race-course where we have sped with varying swiftness, laugh- 
ing, shouting, sobbing, panting, and stopping often for rest and 
refreshment? But you ask an exceptional question of the 
exceptional few who have been aware of the race-course. Most 
men know nothing about the race; they do not run for their 
lives; they merely live. They have no supreme motive; their 
lives are inspired by a mixture of ancestral motives; and the 
law of the average sees to it that the mixture be a practical one. 
Were the thousand of millions of human souls to be driven 
in a single direction by one and the same supreme motive, 
toward one and the same end in view, whether physical or meta- 
physical, our theory of the universe would have to be revised 
and amended from top to bottom ; for then in all the universe 
mankind alone would have escaped from the beneficent domina- 
tion of the law of average. 

As every child was sent to school a hundred years before he 
was born, he enters the world with a predisposition to become 
more one kind of human being than another; and, in spite of 
any and every system of education in infancy and youth, he 
will grow up—so far as he has any individuality of character— 
either more of a dogmatist, or more of a ritualist, or more of a 
philanthropist, or more of a quaker; for these are the four 
styles which souls adopt in answering the question: What is 
the chief end of man? 

By picking out from the mass of mankind exceptional 
individuals, and using them as types of possible subdivisions of 
the race, but with the understanding that no such subdivisions 
have ever been or ever can be largely effected, it becomes an 
easy matter to perceive what different answers to the question 
will be returned ; what different theories of it the same thinker 
will make in youth, middle life, and old age; and how the mul- 
titude of common men and women throughout their earthly ex- 
istence never hear but a murmured mixture of them, indistinct 
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and incomprehensible. Ask the muititude why God made 
them, and they reply unanimously: To be as happy as our 
poverty permits; to get along as well as we can. Ask the 
multitude what they strive to attain to; they reply: God knows; 
we know nothing about the future; we have enough to think 
of in the present, to protect ourselves and our children from 
the pressure of the crowd. 

Founders of religions arise, and have imperfect success. 
They profess to give answer to the great question; but their 
voice is lost in the general tumult; the multitude is too ear- 
nestly bent on living to regard theories of how to live. Every 
religious theory of life is based upon some special answer to the 
question: Why does man live? 

If life be probationary, and a future life be the only real 
thing, involving indefinitely protracted happiness or misery, a 
man’s controlling motive should be a longing wish to know the 
future, and the conditions of probation. Orthodoxy preaches 
that he that believes shall be saved, and he that believes not 
shall be damned. Its catechism begins with the question: 
What is the chief end of man? and an answer to it: To glorify 
God and enjoy him forever. The history of centuries proves 
that this answer the multitude can never comprehend; that in 
all generations it has been comprehended and lived for only by 
the elect. It is therefore not the answer to the great question, 
because it expresses the mind only of the few. The many need 
daily, not eternal, knowledge. The rose of Sharon, the lily of 
the valley, will not grow in a pine forest. When the crowds 
have succeeded in enjoying God now, they can afford to think 
about enjoying him forever; not till then. 

Sacraments have been invented for the comfort and invigo- 
ration of the weary, sick, and heart-broken multitudes of man- 
kind. They are based upon ¢iis answer to the great question: 
Let the imagination divinely control the conduct of life; 
knowledge is not essential; feel the surrounding heaven, breathe 
its air, forget the miseries of existence; the church is the only 
real world to live in and live for. And, in fact, another body 
of elect accept this answer, and find it sufficient. They are them- 
selves transubstantiated and etherealized. But the multitude 
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looks on in blank amazement; imitates their gestures, but knows 
nothing of their spirit. Therefore this answer also is not the 
true one, for it is unintelligible to the majority of men. 

A third answer is propounded by the Mystics; a lovely race 
of souls, male and female; the cream of the cream of every 
religious sect since prehistoric times. The suppression of 
passion is the object of the illuminated soul; the subjection of 
hope and fear, not to the reasoning judgment, but to the bound- 
less gratitude of the human heart, for life, and all that life 
affords; the attainment of that peace of which Jesus said: 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you;” peace in 
want, peace in plenty, peaceful joy, and peace in agony. But 
they who have realized this heavenly dream have been the elect 
of the elect, the chosen few. Their peace has been a peace 
which the world knows nothing of. And were it to become the 
common heritage of mankind, human society would put on 
drab, and the material progress of the nineteenth century would 
stop short. Nothing would be left to do but to blow the 
trumpet for the judgment day. For this and that choice 
creature of Christianity who turns a glowing countenance up- 
ward and asks: “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” this is 
the divinest answer, and an eternal inspiration. But it is not 
an answer for mankind at large, and will never be accepted 
by the multitude. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read that of the early 
Christians no one accounted anything that he possessed his 
own. That was pure altruism; that was prime and typical 
Christianity. Some are born to it; Gaspard Monge, for example, 
who, while Member of the Academy, Senator of France, and 
organizer of the defenses of the republic, remained so poor that 
he often had nothing to eat but dry bread; not to speak of 
Him who had not where to lay his head, while calling the human 
race to rest theirs upon his bosom; him, the great prophet of 
philanthropy, the very paraclete of benevolence, the only success- 
ful organizer of socialism. What is the end and object of life? 
Primitive Christianity replies: Sell all that thou hast and give 
the proceeds to the poor. To what kind of poor? To every 


body ; for all are poor ; some one way, some another. 
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This was said nearly two thousand years ago; and the world 
has become since then a Christian world; but the Christian 
world mostly keeps what it has for itself, and still asks: What 
is the end and aim of life? Evidently that answer of the early 
church does not satisfy the conditions. Yet they who are born 
followers of Jesus find no fault with it; and, in fact, are glorified 
and glorify their generation by self-sacrifice. The multitudes 
sometimes crucify them, sometimes worship them, usually cele- 
brate them, but find it impossible in the very nature of things 
to imitate them. Would you have flocks of sheep harness them- 
selves to a cannon to defend a city ? 

No, none of those four answers to the great question is 
broad enough for mankind ; each is special, and sufficient for a 
special class. We want one which all kinds and conditions of 
men are able to put into practice, because it appeals to their 
average good-nature; that is, to the life which has been bestowed 
upon them from on high, such as it is. 

If man be made in the image of God; if man’s attributes 
reflect God's attributes, like the landscape in each drop of dew, 
the end and aim of man’s life must be the same as the end 
and aim of God’s life; its habits like his; its controlling senti- 
ment the same. The answer to the infinite question will best 
serve, then, for an answer to the finite. 

The motto of the State of Rhode Island is: Non sibi sed toti. 
It was borrowed from the escutcheon of the Hutchinson family. 
Where the Hutchinsons got it is unknown; but it must have 
originally come from God; for it is the motto of the universe, 
the proper motto for the Deity, who, being free of all necessity 
of self-preservation, cannot be selfish; never thinks of himself, 
of his glory, of his rights, privileges, perquisites ; has no tempta- 
tion to self-gratification ; need never indulge his little feelings; 
therefore loves all and hates none; shines and rains on the 
just and unjust alike; esteems as highly his heretical as his 
orthodox worshipers; in fact, them who worship not as them 
who worship. Having no hopes, fears, regrets, or expectations, 
no embarrassments in carrying out his plans, no mistakes to 
rectify, no remorse to brood over, no business speculations, no 
book on hand, no journey to take, no watch to wind up, no 
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meetings to attend, no appointments to keep, he never thinks 
of himself at all, but is always and wholly self-lost in the care 
of the universe—non sibi sed toti—that is, in preserving universal 
order, and practicing universal good-will. If this be the double 
end and aim of the divine life it must be the same of human life. 
We get the answer, then, which equally suits all, high and 
low, rich and poor, wise and simple, favored and unfavored by 
hereditary gifts) Theaim of every human life should be simply 
to preserve order and practice good-will. This reduces Chris- 
tianity itself to its simplest terms, and that for everybody ; in 
youth, manhood, and old age; in the home, the market, and the 
forum ; in the little spheres of science, literature, and fine art, 
as well as in that far larger world of varied handicraft now 
sending out so loud and long and threatening a cry for some 
practical answer to the question: What is the object of life? 


J. P. LESLEY. 





BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


It was a book, rather than books, that had the most influence 
upon my life. My taste in reading from my earliest days—as 
soon as I had passed the Bible-story period—was for biography, 
and the first book of this class that fell in my way was a life of 
Franklin. It was an ordinary 12mo, and the gilt lettering on the 
back read thus: “ Life of Franklin Norton.” When I picked the 
book up for the first time, I supposed that it was a life of some 
estimable Mr. Norton, named, very likely, in honor of the discov- 
erer of electricity. Closer examination, however, showed that it 
was a life of the great Franklin himself, Norton being the name 
of the biographer; and I read it with avidity, making up my 
mind as I read that I would become a printer as soon as I was 
old enough to have anything to say about my future. 

When I finished this biography I wanted “more,” and my 
father gave me a copy of the famous Autobiography. Never 
was the “ Arabian Nights” read with greater zest than I read 
this book, and when I had finished it I began and read it all 
over again. After a second reading I was more determined 
than ever to become a printer. It was not so much that I 
wanted to be a printer as that I wanted to be an editor, and I 
believed that to be an editor one had to begin at the composi- 
tor’s case. It has always been a source of regret to me that 
I never did learn to “stick type.” 

Every step in Franklin’s career interested me, and, not hav- 
ing a particularly original mind, I did not scorn to imitate him 
as closely as circumstances would permit. I was attending a 
village school at the time, but I begged my mother to take me 
away, because I wanted to be “self-educated,” as Franklin was. 
She did not agree with my reasoning at all, but tried to make 
me see that if I was as much like Franklin as I wanted to be, I 
would jump at the advantages of education that she was anxious 
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to give me. I was not at all satisfied, but, as I could not leave 
school, I determined to get my self-education out of school 
hours. Franklin’s library had consisted of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“ Plutarch’s Lives,” “Essays on Projects,” and Cotton Mather’s 
“Essays to Do Good;” so I looked among the books in our 
own library, and to my delight found “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and “ Plutarch’s Lives.” The “ Essays” I could not find, but, 
supposing all essays to be pretty much alike, I carried off with 
the other books from our library shelves a copy of an old edi- 
tion of Pope’s “ Essay on Man.” These books I bore away in 
triumph to my attic bedroom. 

It was a great satisfaction to me that my bedroom was in the 
attic. I had never read of a self-educated man or woman who 
had not carried on the great work of his or her education in an 
attic room. The only regret I felt about my surroundings was 
that I had a good kerosene lamp to read by instead of a pine-knot 


or tallow candle. A flaming pine-knot was, to me, the proper 
light for self-education. When I suggested it, my mother asked 
me if I wanted to set the house on fire. I explained why I 


wanted the pine-knot, but, as in the other case, she appealed to 
my reason by telling me how delighted Franklin would have 
been with a bright kerosene lamp, with a green-paper shade, 
such as I was allowed to have. My attic room was all that I 
could have desired. It was in an old country house, and was 
reached by a narrow stairway of unpainted boards. There was 
a large open attic, with my room at the end of it. It ran the 
width of the house, and on the door I had screwed an enormous 
brass plate with the legend “I. Gilder” in Gothic letters upon 
it. This door-plate had been taken from my grandfather’s house 
in Philadelphia many years before. My grandfather’s name was 
John, but when that plate was engraved they used the letter I 
instead of J, and I had special affection for it on account of its 
antiquity. 

The room itself was not unattractive. To be sure, the walls 
were whitewashed, and the ceiling sloped so sharply that the end 
windows were very low—so low that I had to sit on the floor to 
see out of them. Opposite the door was a large window that 
commanded the kitchen garden, the barn, and the orchard be- 
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a 


yond, On the left was the village, half a mile away ; on the right 
the lane, with its border of tall cedar-trees, whose long shadows 
I loved to watch as the evening sun sank slowly down into the 
Delaware. Besides the bedstead, bureau, and wash-stand in my 
room, there was a table with a writing-desk on it, and a shelf 
above it crowded with books—not a very select library, but one 
that had been pretty well read. There was no way of heating 
the room, and in the winter I enjoyed sleeping up there with the 
windows open. I could have had a comfortable room down- 
stairs, if I had been willing to share it, but I preferred the in- 
dependence and the distinction of having a “den” of my own. 

Into this den, one bright morning in the early fall, I carried 
the books that Franklin had read with such eagerness. I laid 
them on my table and took them up one by one. The “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” I had read several years before, so I began 
with Plutarch. As this sketch is autobiographical, I must tell 
the truth. I blush to record it, but I never got beyond the first 
half-dozen lines of Plutarch’s first life. I tried my best, and 
took it up most dutifully, but I couldn’t keep my mind on it. 
I would look out of the windows and see a cow in the corn-field 
or the chickens among the tomato plants, and I had either to 
run and chase them out, or call upon some one else to perform 
that office. The cows might gorge themselves on corn and 
the chickens run riot among the tomatoes if I were reading my 
Franklin, for I should never have looked up. But with Plu- 
tarch my eyes could not hold themselves to the page; and 
the “ Essay on Man” was hardly more attractive. Still, I kept 
these books on my desk, where it was a source of satisfaction to 
see their leather covers looking so learned, and, I must add, 
getting so much praise from visitors to my room. If the visitors 
had known of my struggle and defeat they would not have 
complimented my taste as they did. 

My ambition was thoroughly aroused by Franklin’s account 
of how he wrote articles and put them under the door of his 
brother’s printing-office, of how they were found and published, 
and how everybody talked about them and wondered who could 
have written them. I determined to follow his example in this 
as well as in other things; so I got out the old, half-used account- 
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book that served me for “ copy paper,” and wrote an article on 
the superior educational advantages of the (then) present time as 
compared with those of our grandparents. I wrote with a sharp- 
pointed pen (we didn’t have stubs in those days), and yet I made 
bold, black strokes, not sparing the ink. I had no blotting-paper, 
so I sprinkled the pages with blotting-sand from a little round 
perforated box that had belonged to my granduncle, who built 
the old homestead; and then I folded them carefully and made 
an envelope myself, which I sealed with red wax and stamped 
with an old-fashioned brass seal. What with the lavish use of 
ink, sand, and sealing-wax, the budget must have weighed half a 
pound. But I did not propose to trust this precious manuscript 
to the mails. I waited until after the sun had set and night was 
creeping on; then I sprang lightly over the back fence, where 
some of the rails were broken, and sped down to the town, and 
to the office of the sole newspaper printed in the neighborhood. 
After waiting until the coast was clear, I pushed the manuscript 
under the door and sped back over the fields, and home. When 
the next number of the “ Register” arrived at the house I could 
scarcely unfold it for excitement. I scanned every column with 
eager eyes. On the first page were some verses and a story; on 
the second, a few editorial paragraphs; on the third, a column of 
“Scintillations” and some local items; on the fourth, a lot of 
clippings from agricultural exchanges. I couldn’t believe my 
eyes. I must have gone over that paper a dozen times; and yet, 
as successive members of the family picked it up, I expected to 
hear them say, “‘ Why, here is a most extraordinary article, quite 
equal to Benjamin Franklin, or the ‘ Letters of Junius;’” but 
they never did. I watched every issue of the paper for months, 
expecting to see my article, but it never appeared. No doubt 
the old colored man who opened the office of the “ Register ” 
found the precious document, and from its bulk judged it to be 
something of more than literary value. When he saw that it 
was not, he probably threw it in the fire. 

I made application at the office of the “ Register” for the 
first vacancy in the compositors’ room, but as the proprietor and 
one man did all the work of composition, and as I was only 
twelve years old, my chance was not a good one. The editor 
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said that girls did almost everything nowadays, but he never 
heard of a female “ printer’s devil.” So I renounced that ambi- 
tion, and printed with my pen a little paper of my own. The 
circulation never amounted to more than one copy, and but one 
number was issued. We all know how slow the work of print- 
ing a newspaper on a hand-press is, but it is rapidity itself com- 
pared to printing with a pen. It took me hours to print my 
paper, though it was as small as a sheet of commercial note. I 
found that it was easier to follow the example of Franklin in the 
line of his studies than in the work of the printing-office. There 
was an odd volume or two of the “Spectator” in the house, and 
I read these essay byfessay, writing out, as Franklin did, what I 
could remember of each. This never gave me the style of my 
model, but it taught me the beauty of simplicity, and to avoid 
any attempt at “ fine writing.” 

At about this time a copy of Hugh Miller's “My Schools 
and Schoolmasters ” fell in my way, and for a time I swerved in 
my allegiance to Franklin. I was always passionately fond of 
out-of-doors, and was much happier in wandering through the 
woods and fields than in sitting in the house; so I concluded 
that after all it was better to bea geologist than a printer. I got 
a little hammer and a small basket, and wandered for miles about 
the country, knocking off chips of rock and carrying them home. 
A shelf was added to my room for the display of my “ specimens,” 
but alas! I did not know how to classify them, and I concluded 
that before I became a geologist I had better learn something of 
geology. After all, it was Hugh Miller’s fascinating book and 
my fondness for out-of-doors, rather than any real love of the 
science, that set me to breaking rocks. I soon returned to my 
first love, and, being fortunately able to adopt the profession of 
journalism, have never swerved from it from that day to this. A 
little sketch by Fanny Fern, called “‘ The Story of Horace,” be- 
ing an account of the early struggles of Horace Greeley, added 
fuel to the flame, and I was more than ever determined to be a 
journalist if not a printer. It was my privilege to serve in a 
humble capacity on the “Tribune” in the days when Horace 
Greeley directed its course, but I never had the pleasure of 
meeting my famous employer face to face. There was still 
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another book that influenced me, and that was Bayard Taylor's 
“Views Afoot.” This interesting volume so worked upon me 


that I took my two little sisters one day and ran away from 
home. I wanted to see the world, and I didn’t want to see it 
alone. 

But to Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography I feel that I owe 
more than to any other book, and the greatest literary treasure I 
own is an old edition of this work, in two tiny volumes, printed 
in London in 1799. I picked it up at a book sale some years 
ago for fifty cents. It is a very rare edition, I believe, and is 
not to be found in the Stevens collection of Franklin’s works, 
now in the possession of our government. 


JEANNETTE LEONARD GILDER. 
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“Though in thy stores’ account I one must be, 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee: 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov’st me, for my name is W/LL.” 
Shakespeare's ‘* Sonnets."’ 


In “The Nineteenth Century ” for May, 1886, an article ap- 
peared, in which a particularly preposterous development of the 
absurd Baconian theory of Shakespeare’s plays was brought 
before the notice of Shakespearean students. We were assured 
that Mr. Ignatius Donnelly had discovered a cipher which had 
been craftily concealed within the folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, published after his death, and that in two or three months 
Mr. Donnelly would publish most surprising readings from the 
cipher. It does not seem that Shakespearean scholars were 
very much impressed. The best of them all, the late Dr. 
Baynes, editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” brought out 
half a year later an appreciative essay on Shakespeare, in which 
the Baconian theory was not even mentioned. And now Mr. 
Donnelly feels moved to repeat his assertions and to renew his 
promises. 

In the first place, Mr. Donnelly has persuaded himself that 
Bacon took special interest in planning cipher systems by which 
records, such as could not safely be published, might be pre- 
served ready for reading, when, later, the key of the cipher was 
indicated. Asa matter of fact, when dealing with “ Writing,” 
in the third division of his section on the “ Organ of Speech ” 
in his “De Augmentis,” Bacon does describe a cipher of his 
own, which he invented in his youth, at Paris.* But Mr. 
Donnelly would have done well to notice that Bacon very 

* The cipher is interesting as anticipating the Morse alphabet, in so far as 
it depends on the varied placing of things of two different kinds—Italic letters 


and Roman letters in the case Bacon describes, 


15 
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definitely expresses his opinion about the qualities which a 
good cipher should possess. If Mr. Donnelly is right about the 
imagined cipher in the folio edition of Shakespeare, that cipher 
would be a very bad one, according to Bacon’s ideas, “ A good 
cipher,” says Bacon, “ must absolutely elude the labor of the de- 
cipherer,” which the folio cipher has failed to do; and “ it must 
yet be commodious enough to be readily written and read,” 
whereas the cipher in the folio, according to Mr. Donnelly’s own 
account of it, would have been fearfully difficult to write, and, 
as we can judge from the long delay of Mr. Donnelly’s promised 
volume, and the small portion of the folio which he promises to 
decipher at first, the cipher is singularly difficult to read, even 
when its key has been discovered. 

Passing over the overwhelming antecedent improbability 
that Bacon ever wrote a line of the Shakespeare plays, and the 
extreme unlikelihood that he would have devised so cumbrous a 
cipher (when a few documents left to be read fifty years or so 
after his death would have served the full purpose attributed to 
him), let us consider the evidence in detail. 

Mr. Donnelly believes that the words of a hidden narrative 
were to be placed in such situations in the plays, as printed in 
the folio edition, that when the key was discovered the whole 
narrative could be put together, Bacon’s authorship proved, 
and many unsuspected details of his life, and of the history 
of his period, disclosed. It is not easy to present with grav- 
ity the first part of the evidence on which this idea, antece- 
dently so absurd, has been based. We are told that Bacon 
felt sure some student of Shakespeare would notice the frequent 
appearance of the words “ Francis,” ‘ Bacon,” “ Nicholas,” 
“ William,” “Shakes,” “peere,” “Shake,” “speare,” “ spurs,” 
“ spheres,” ete., in the historical plays; he knew further that the 
ingenious student of the future would immediately associate 
this observed fact with what Bacon had said about ciphers in 
his “ De Augmentis,” and, “having once started upon the scent, 
would never abandon the chase until he had dug out the cipher.” 
The mixed metaphor is Mr. Donnelly’s own. 

But now see what curious proof of the existence of special 
peculiarities Mr. Donnelly has obtained. On page 53 of the 
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“Histories” the word “ Bacon ” is the 871st from the top of the 
first column. Now there are 7 italic words in that column. 
Multiply 58 by 7 and we get 871! On page 54, we find in the 
first column 12 words in italics. Multiply 54 by 12 and we get 
648. Counting words from the top of the first column of page 
54, we come to the word “Chuffes,” in which even the lively 
fancy of a Donnelly cannot recognize any specially Baconian 
significance. It is rather hard, because the word “ Bacon ” occurs 
in the poetic compound “ bacon-fed,” 32 words earlier, and the 
word “ Bacons,” 8 words further on.* 

gut Mr. Donnelly is not to be foiled by such a difficulty as 
this. Nay, he does not even mention it. Not finding anything 
to suit him on page 54, from which he had obtained the number 
648, he turns back to page 58, without any reason assigned, and 
finds there the 648th word to be Nicholas—the Christian name 
of Francis Bacon’s father. Even this marvelous result is only 
obtained by humoring the count. Mr. Donnelly admits that in 
this case words in brackets are to be omitted; and he must have 
some system of counting hyphenated words as one or two to 
bring out the desired result, or else such words as “ ’twere” 
for “it were,” “a clocke” for “o'clock,” and so forth, may be 


considered single or double as required. 

Mr. Donnelly appears not to have been deterred by the failure 
of the method on page 54 from trying it on page after page, 
until at last, coming to page 67, he obtained something like a 


*I venture to offer Mr. Donnelly a hint, just here. May not these num- 
bers, 32 and 8, be highly significant ? Eight is contained four times in thirty- 
two. Now the word ‘‘ Bacon” appears only four times in all Shakespeare’s 
plays ; and in two of these cases it appears not simply as ‘‘ Bacon,” but in one 
place as ‘‘Bacons” and in the other as part of the compound ‘ bacon-fed.” 
Now, applying a certain rule we imagine we have discovered, we fail to get any 
Baconian word, but we find two of the “‘ Bacons” out of all the four in 
Shakespeare on either side of the word we have lit upon—one of them four 
times as far from it as the other. ‘‘ Can this be accidental?” Mr. Donnelly 
should have inquired. Are not the chances thousands to one against the occur- 
rence of so many twos and fours in connection with the word ‘‘ Bacon”? If 
any doubt can remain on this point, it ought to vanish when we notice that the 
numbers 8 and 82 are each multiples of four and powers of two, these powers 
being also four less one and four plus one respectively. One can go on with such 
drivel, however, indefinitely. 
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success—at least, to one so sanguine as himself. There are 6 
italic words in the first column of page 67, 6 times 67 is 402, 
and the 402d word on page 67 is “S. Albones,” for “St. Albans,” 
the place from which Bacon’s title was taken. It rather impairs 
the value of this coincidence that if we are to take “S. Albones” 
thus as one word, so also should we take “S. Nicholas” as one. 
Mr. Donnelly has already taken just so much of this word as 
his case wanted ; though, indeed, the iniquity which his theory 
attributes to Bacon, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and all others 
supposed to be in the plot, is so great, that he might well have 
taken the whole word—the name of the patron saint of those 
who commit rascality under cover of darkness—as specially be- 
longing to the imagined cipher system. What he does in one 
case he should do in the other, only it would not suit his theory 
to have only “ Albones.” 

I cannot weary the reader with examples of other methods of 
counting, invented by Mr. Donnelly to serve as occasion may 
require. It must be admitted that it is not his fault that no con- 
stant rule will serve him. Sometimes he must be free to multi- 
ply by the number of words in brackets instead of by the number 
of words in italics; sométimes to count from the top of the page 
itself, sometimes from the page before, sometimes from the page 
after; sometimes to count hyphenated words as single, some- 
times as double, and so on. But I cannot follow him in detail, 
because no sensible reader can be expected to examine many of 
these inanities. Suffice it that among the words found by these 
multitudinous devices are “ volume,” “ maske,” “ his,” “greatest,” 
“therefore,” “shown,” “image,” “but,” “own,” and others, 
which assuredly no one but Mr. Donnelly will regard as amaz- 
ingly significant. 

One case only will I cite as illustrating Mr. Donnelly’s singu- 
lar readiness to be startled into conviction by casual coincidence. 
The reader should carefully note each detail separately, for there 
is absolutely nothing to connect them together. The number 
of page 75 multiplied by 12, the number of italics in the first 
column of another page, page 74, gives 900; and the number of 
page 76, multiplied by 11, the number of words in brackets in 


the first column of the same page 76, gives 836. Now, counting 
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‘ 


from the top of the first column of page 74, omitting words in 
brackets, and counting the hyphenated words no longer as two 
words but as one, the 836th word will be found to be the 304th 
word of page 75, and is the amazingly significant word “found”! 
Beginning from the top of page 75, and counting onward in the 
same way, the 836th word is “out.” But counting from the same 
points, taking in the words in brackets, and counting each hy- 
phenated word separately, we find the same two words, “ found” 
and “out,” each as the 900th instead of the 836th word in its 
respective count | 

On attaining this result, about as interesting as the discovery 
that the number of words in one of the books of the “ Iliad” or 
“Odyssey” chances to be a perfect square, Mr. Donnelly exclaims: 
“Can any man believe that this is the result of accident? It 
could not occur by chance one time in a hundred millions. The 
man who can believe this is the result of chance would, to use 
one of Bacon’s comparisons, ‘believe that one could scatter the 
letters of the alphabet on the ground, and they would accidentally 
arrange themselves into Homer’s Iliad.’” It must be admitted, 
however, that the error into which Mr. Donnelly falls as to coin- 
cidences of the sort is a common one. “ What strange hands 
were dealt us,” some one will say at whist; “I wonder what the 
chances were that those particular hands would be dealt: mill- 
ions to one against, I should imagine!” The answer is that the 
odds were more than six hundred and thirty-five thousand mill- 
ions to one against those exact hands, but that the question of 
chance is not affected. Every set of hands at whist might be 
regarded as a marvelous coincidence if we viewed the matter 
in that way. The real question is, What is the probability that 
in a given set of hands odd coincidences may be found, if we 
look carefully for them? and the answer is, that nearly always 
you can find such coincidences if you look for them with suffi- 
cient patience. And so it is with such counting of pages, italics, 
brackets, words, hyphens, etc., as Mr. Donnelly has fruitlessly 
undertaken. You are bound to find hundreds of such coinci- 
dences as he notes for marvels. 

But we must notice also the strange reasoning by which Mr. 
Donnelly has persuaded himself that the text of the folio has 
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been altered—“ twisted,” as he says, “to conform to the require- 
ments of a mathematical cipher”—though Bacon was weak 
indeed in mathematics. Mr. Donnelly notes the appearance of 
italicized words, hyphenated words, and words in parentheses, 
which he insists on calling brackets, and represents as brackets 
when quoting. He does not seem aware of the fact that when 
the folio was printed it was the custom to italicize all proper 
names as they are italicized in the folio, to hyphenate all con- 
nected words, such as “lean-on,” “ get-over,” “ find-out,” ete., 
and to use parentheses to inclose words presenting an interjected 
expression or thought, which in modern printing would only be 
inclosed between commas. (I prefer this old usage myself.) 

To show how ready Mr. Donnelly is to imagine peculiarities 
where in reality all is in order, I note that he regards the lines 

‘* You are too great to be (by me) gainsaid,” 


and 
‘**T cannot think (my Lord) your son is dead,” 


as printed in an unusual and unnatural fashion; and he asserts 
that in the first part of “ Henry IV.” such phrases are not so 
printed. Yet had he but turned for comparison to the most 
striking of all those passages in the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.” 
which relate to the Percy plot, he would have found the lines 


‘* This bald, unioynted Chat of his (my Lord) 
Made me to answer indirectly (as I said),” 


precisely matching the cases which he deems so strange. It 
would be impossible to convince Mr. Donnelly that lines which 
he quotes as strange, contorted, confused, etc., are perfectly 
natural and especially Shakespearean; for he manifestly has 
not the slightest germ of the faculty which enables the critic to 
recognize at once the touch of Shakespeare’s hand. He finds 
such expressions as “the dole of blows,” walking “o’er perils 
on an edge” (compare “on the unsteadfast footing of a spear”), 
and so forth, altogether unnatural. He cannot even understand 
so simple a passage as 
“* The lives of all your loving complices 
Leane-on your health, the which, if you give o’er 
To stormy passion, must perforce decay ; ” 
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asking gravely how lives can decay, when Shakespeare clearly 
speaks of Northumberland’s health decaying. But the greatest 
absurdity of all, in this connection, is Mr. Donnelly’s elaborate 
mystification in regard to the lines 


‘‘ Or what hath this bold enterprise bring forth, 
More than this being which was like to be?” 


Of course, “ bring” is a misprint for “ brought:” the folio is far 
from being so carefully printed that that need astonish us. But 
Mr. Donnelly says the line ‘“ more than this being which was 
like to be,” reads like an extract from Mark Twain’s recent 
essay on “ English as She is Taught.” Yet, even as Mr. Donnelly 
misquotes the line, it should perplex no one. “ What,” asks 
Morton, “ hath this bold enterprise brought forth, more than this 
condition of affairs which was likely in any case to have come 
to pass?” It should be noticed, by the way, that in the folio 
the line runs : 


‘* More then that Being, which was like to be ? ” 


“Then” is equivalent to “than,” and “that” slightly alters 
the sense; but the point to be noticed chiefly is that the capital 
“B” marks the word “Being” as a noun (condition, state of 
affairs), and not the participle for which Mr. Donnelly has mani- 
festly taken it. The comma, also, after Being, makes the sense 
obvious. The meaning of the passage should be clear, however, 
without this evidence from the folio itself. 

With a lively imagination for the suggestion of impossibly 
ingenious cipher systems, and complete freedom from such 
restraints as Shakespearean scholarship would impose, Mr. 
Donnelly may read almost anything in the folio edition of 
Shakespeare. He can make his own history of Bacon’s secret 
Shakespearean life, and find every item of it in the plays as 
printed in that edition. I have little doubt that in this way 
he has found already, to his own satisfaction, what would be 
most surprising if really regarded as the work of Bacon. The 
first sentence he publicly claimed to have read would of itself 
astound any one who had made any acquaintance with Eliza- 
bethan literature. It begins: “I was in the greatest fear that 
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they would say that the image,” ete. He might almost as 
reasonably have made Bacon say: “ It was too awfully awful to 
think that they would say that,” etc. Nota sentence published 
between the years 1550 and 1650, or even until later than 1750, 
resembles in structure the sentence attributed by Mr. Donnelly 
to Bacon, a master of the tersest style of which the English 
language is capable. Mr. Donnelly’s marvelous first-fruit was 
not only a sentence of purely nineteenth-century English, but a 
very clumsy example even of that. ‘ 

Finally, Mr. Donnelly pretends to wonder that Englishmen 
should be wroth with him for striving (as he puts it) to pass 
the fame due to the author of the plays from one celebrated 
Englishman to another. The pretense is twofold. No English- 
man that I have ever heard of, and no American of English 
descent (to whom Shakespeare’s fame must be as dear as to the 
native-born Englishman, since birthplace is the merest accident), 
has ever viewed the Baconian theory of Shakespeare’s plays with 
any feeling resembling wrath. A foolish fancy like that theory 
may provoke a smile, but certainly no anger; and our amuse- 
ment can only be intensified by such an amazingly absurd exten- 
sion of the theory as Mr. Donnelly has wandered into. But the 
theory, could it be established, would not hand the fame of 
“gentle Will Shakespeare” to Bacon, the keen logician and 
potent reasoner; it would bring discredit to the names of both, 
as also to others esteemed for varied attainments and qualities, 
whom the Baconian theory associates with Shakespeare and 
Bacon in a cowardly and shameful plot. 


RicHarD A. PROCTOR. 








THE NEW UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


WE all remember the old one: “The cabin of Uncle Tom 
was a small log building close adjoining to ‘the house,’ as the 
negro par excellence designates his master’s dwelling. In front it 
had a neat garden patch, where every summer strawberries, 
raspberries, and a variety of fruits and vegetables flourished 
under careful training.” It was small, very small as a dwelling- 
place for Uncle Tom and his wife and the row of little woolly- 
heads. Inside, its one general apartment was even more limited 
in space than Boffin’s Bower; though, like the bower, a strip of 
flowery carpet marked off one corner for a drawing-room, while 
the spot where vegetation ceased was covered by a table that 
indicated the dining-room, and still another corner was distin- 
guished as the kitchen by a goodly cooking-stove, redolent of 
griddle-cakes. It was a very small place for so many people to 
live in, and, to add to their discomfort, they were slaves. 

Nous avons changé tout cela. That is, to some extent. The 
cabin is now at the North, instead of the South. Uncle Tom is 
white, not colored. And the cabin is very much larger, forty or 
fifty times as large. It is so large now that we no longer call 
it a cabin, but a tenement, possibly because ten persons live in 
the space which only one ought to occupy. For, unfortunately, 
there are more Uncle Toms to occupy the larger space: fifty or 
sixty times as many Uncle Toms. So each one gets no more 
space to himself than his southern slave brother had. There is 
the same one little room for drawing-room, dining-room, and 
kitchen ; alas! it is sometimes also sleeping-room and laundry. 
For the northern Aunt Chloe cannot move her tubs out into the 
fresh air, or send the children rollicking out under the sky, over the 
grass, all over the sunny, wide plantation. Land is expensive in 
New York; we cannot afford space around the cabin. It is not, as 
in the old days, “adjoining to ‘the house’” of its owner. Oh, 
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no! the owner lives—Uncle Tom does not know where he lives ; 
somewhere three or four miles off up-town, likely. Or, maybe, as 
in the olden days the master was a man and Uncle Tom a chat- 
tel, so now, perhaps, it is Uncle Tom that is the man and his 
master a chattel ; that is, the master is, perhaps, “an estate,” an 
enormous, wealthy estate, with heirs scattered here and there, who 
hire an agent as their southern brothers hired an overseer, irre- 
sponsible, unsympathetic, caring only to please his patrons by 
showing a large balance of profit. And the poorer the tenement 
the larger the balance. No repairs, no janitor, nosupervision to 
pay for ; accommodation so wretched that only the very wretched, 
who will expect to be crowded and miserable, will apply for it. 
Oh, landlord or “ estate,” too busy to collect your own rents, be 
not too indolent to require of your agent a strict account when 
he brings you twenty per cent. instead of six! You would 
quickly bring him to book if he were suddenly to hand you six 
instead of twenty. But the time to question him is when it is 
twenty. 

No, the cabin is no longer near “ the house ;” we cannot af- 
ford even the space to build the cabins next each other, even in 
close rows. We must build them as we do the elevated roads, 
over the streets, over each other, story after story, behind each 
other, literally even tn each other, for I believe it is matter of 
history that four families sometimes live in the four corners of 
one room, and get on in tolerable peace till one of them begins 
to take boarders. If there are bedrooms, they are little more 
than closets, dark, ill-ventilated, crowded. In the improved 
tenements that pay six per cent. there is a general laundry for 
every twelve families. Here there is always hot water, without 
the necessity for having the heat of a fire and the misery of 
steaming clothes, all day and every day. When your agent 
hands you twenty per cent. income on your tenement invest- 
ments, look him in the eye and ask where he has located the 
laundry. You will find that no woman in the house can have 
hot water without making her own fire; it will be a mercy if 
there is even any water at all above the first floor. It may be 
August, and her sick child may be wailing in the corner of a 
room at the temperature of 115°; but she must not let the fire 
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go out, nor stop her washing to attend to her child; if she does, 
there will be no food in the house to-morrow for those who are 
well. But at least, you think, she might puta bit of ice in the 
child’s fevered mouth now and then. Ice? She would look at 
you as her sister of the French Revolution would have looked 
at the grande dame who suggested that if the poor had no bread 
they ought to be satisfied with cake. She has no ice; if she 
had ice, she has no refrigerator; if she had a refrigerator she 
has nowhere to put it. How long would ice keep in a refrigera- 
tor standing next the stove? And there is no other room; even 
if there were space in the wretched passage-way, the passage is 
just as hot, and the neighbors would steal the ice. 

In front of Uncle Tom’s cabin, at the South, in summer, 
there were “ strawberries and raspberries and a variety of fruits and 
vegetables.” So there are in front of the tenement at the North, 
strawberries and raspberries, oranges and bananas, pears and 
pineapples, lettuce and squash, beans and cherries and grapes. 
But they are in carts. They are the refuse, brought down into 
the poorer streets after they ave become unsalable to better 
customers. They are already veginning to turn black. Poor as 
they are, however, longing eyes are turned to them from tene- 
ment windows. Cheap as they are, those who want them have 
to hesitate. Yonder a child of six plucks at its mother’s gown 
and begs fora banana: “It’s only a penny, mammy, an’ ’tain’t 
very rotten!” The mother hesitates; there is a penny on the 
table, but she had meant it to get a little milk for the child; 
but maybe the milk is not much better in quality than the 
fruit. Let her take the penny; the mother cannot even stop 
work long enough to see that she eats only the part that “ain't 
very rotten.” 

The one feature of southern slavery, that the slave could be 
bought and sold, of course outweighs every other, and makes 
that sort of slavery the most accursed on the face of the earth. 
But with that single exception, granting frankly that it is even 
the greatest exception, the condition of the slaves of New York 
is a hundred times worse than that of the southern slave. The 
southern slave had a “chance;” there was a chance that he 
might have a good master. The tenement-house slave has no 
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chance; for those who have begun that degradation there is no 
hope of better days. Uncle Tom, in the Shelby household, had 
nothing to fear but that sudden loss of wealth might work for 
him a change of masters; but Uncle Tom of the tenement has 
to fear his master’s growing rich; has to fear that the tinkle of 
increasing ducats in his pocket will make him rejoice in and 
increase the extortion that thrives so well on tenants who have 
forgotten to expect rights. The southern Uncle Tom had his 
ways of earning; of laying aside, if only penny by penny, some- 
thing. The northern Uncle Tom never can save; there is not 
enough from day to day to live even decently ; and one break in 
a day’s work, one hour of sickness in father, mother, or child, 
leaves a gap that it seems as if never again they could bridge 
over. They never can “catch up.” The southern Tom had his 
family perhaps torn from his arms, never again to lay eyes on 
daughter or son. Think you that the northern Tom can keep 
his family about him? As the slave Eliza clasped her boy to 
her breast and ran away that she might not have to give him 
up, so slips from the tenement house every day some Eliza with 
a child in her arms, not to keep him, but to give him up; to 
lay him in the crib at the foundling hospital, whence he will be 
taken by others, to be known hereafter not as “Johnny,” but 
as “ No, 22,716;” or to give him to benevolent agents who will 
find him a home at the West. Saddest reflection of all is to 
think of the callousness that misery produces. Of all the 
pathetic stories you can tell of Little Nell or Oliver Twist, 
none so impresses me with the horrors of abject poverty as I 
am impressed on hearing a mother, when I tell her I am glad 
her sick baby is better, say calmly: “ Lor’, yes! Warn't it a 
mercy it didn’t die! It’s just orful to have children dyin’ now, 
when it costs so high to bury ’em.” 

And if the callousness to suffering is so terrible, what shall 
be said of the callousness to vice? You will remind me of 
that hideous phase of southern slavery which brought with 
every daughter born to Uncle Tom a certain sorrow. But Tom’s 
daughter of the tenement is worse off. Hating her wretched 
home, and seeking diversion elsewhere, she wanders to the 
dance-house of her own accord. She learns to like it. She is 
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not a helpless victim, ruined by men; she is a voluntary agent, 
ruining men. Sometimes she is driven by poverty to a life of 
shame that she abhors; that is terrible enough ; but more often 
she is driven to like a life of shame. The southern slave girl 
was sinned against; the northern tenement girl sins. You 
shudder at the thought of a mother with a daughter ruined; 
will you not shudder at the thought of a mother with a daugh- 
ter ruining? Will you not shudder still more at the thought of 
a mother in whom natural affection is so dulled that she does 
not care what happens to her daughter? You agonize all day 
over the tidings you must carry to a mother respectable above 
the average, that her boy has stolen asum of money; and when 
at last you stammer out the words that you fear will kill her, she 
only straightens herself with dignity, and exclaims: “ Well, he 
ain’t brought none of that money here; we ain’t seen a red cent 
of it, have we, Martha?” You bear to another mother the tid- 
ings that her son is in jail, and she only says: “ Ain’t that 
a shame! D’yer think he'll manage to get off?” 

The southern slave had no anxiety for food, shelter, or cloth- 
ing. Ask the very poor what that means. It means that the 
defender of slavery was probably right as far as he went when 
he said that Virginia, before the war, was utterly free from the 
crimes that spring from poverty. The crimes that spring from 
poverty are probably two-thirds of all the crimes on the earth. 
The southern slave was kept in ignorance; the northern slave is 
kept in ignorance in sight of knowledge. There are schools for 
his children; there are even laws that his children must go to 
school; but they can’t. They have no clothes, and as soon as 
they can do anything they must either earn or steal. The 
southern slave was wronged, stultified, abused, bought and sold; 
the northern slaves are wronged, stultified, abused, and made 
vicious. Uncle Tom had to see wife or child mercilessly beaten ; 
the northern Tom learns to beat wife and child himself. 

The southern planter acknowledges to-day that one of the 
worst evils of slavery was the reaction on the aristocracy. Do 
you suppose there is no reaction on the rich from the tenement- 
house slavery? One hesitates to speak of retribution; it is so 
degrading an idea that we cannot do the right thing till we find 
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out that if we don’t we shall suffer. Let us not call it retribu- 
tion, but reaction. Remember the pestilence breeding in those 
dens where they are eating bananas that “ain’t very rotten.” 
Remember that the sewer pipes connect Murray Hill with some 
of the worst of tenements. Remember that when your soiled 
linen is sent to a washerwoman you know not where it goes or 
whence it comes back to you; you can only be sure that if it is 
snowy, it has braved what the water-lily does that manages to 
come white to the surface. When you go to the intelligence 
office for a wet-nurse, or, worse still, for a nurse to care for your 
older growing children night and day, remember the haunts they 
come from, the tastes and habits they bring with them. Remem- 
ber to what are being driven the girls that will not, or cannot, 
“live out,” and so live in degradation that drags down with 
them—you know not whom. 

But now you will say, granting all this, what can be done 
about it? Do you advocate going back to slavery? Is it not 
poverty that is responsible for the home, instead of the home for 
the poverty? Why do you call these people slaves? Are we re- 
sponsible? What do you ask of us—that we take a few mill- 
ions out of our pockets and hand over some nice tenements 
to them as a charity? Surely it is the employer, not the land- 
lord, who ought to reform. With better wages, a division of 
profits, the poor could have better homes. 

No, I do not advocate slavery ; I advocate the abolition of all 
slavery. Having somewhat roughly removed the mote from our 
brother’s eye, let us now gracefully remove the beam from our 
own. It is the home that causes the poverty ; it is the tenement 
that is the root of the evil; debasing, unfitting its inmates to be 
either good or competent citizens. Reform the employer, and 
exact from him higher wages, before you have reformed the 
landlord, and you will only have the tenants staying along in 
the same old places, with their rents raised. We are not respon- 
sible for the poverty, but we are for taking advantage of the 
poverty. Weare not to give these people homes as a charity ; 
we are to take money for what we give them; but having taken 
money, we are to give them their money’s worth. If a man pays 
you $1.50 a week, you are to give him two rooms and a scullery, 
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with separate sink and closet. This you can do, and still draw 
a six per cent. dividend on your investment. We are responsi- 
ble for the state of things inasmuch as we leave no one responsi- 
ble. The philanthropist lays the blame on the city, the city on 
the landlord, the landlord—where is he? He is a myth; he 
may be a man, he may be an estate, he may be a church organiza- 
tion. There are even rumors that sometimes he preaches from a 
pulpit. We do not know that this is so, but we ought to know 
that itis not so. There is an obsolete law about the name of the 
landlord being posted inside the door of every tenement ; but even 
if this were carried out it would do little good. Few people enter 
those doors to see those names except the miserable inmates and 
the agent who collects the rents. The southern planter was known 
to some extent as a good master or a bad master; the tenement 
owner is not known at all. You cannot even point the finger of 
scorn at him. We know the good tenement owners, but not the 
bad. While they can so securely defy the laws that exist, requir- 
ing so many cubic feet of air for each individual, of what use to 
plead for more laws? Charity? no; philanthropy pays six per 
cent. But, unfortunately, abuse pays twenty per cent., and the 
hidden landlord is safe even from scorn. 


ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 





